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The Undertow. 


Here on the beach the glad waves, breaking, 
Leave their bright treasures as they go; 
From hence, the far mid-ocean seeking, 
Softly glides out the undertow. 


Rude winds assail the merry billows, 
And wildly toss them to and fro; 
Beneath the turmoil and commotion 

Serenely moves the undertow. 


Strong, steady, deep its mighty flowing, 
Its how or why we scarcely know; 

- Resistless he who, careless venturing, 

Is caught in deadly undertow. 


Upon Life’s wide and boundless ocean 
Toss waves and billaws high or low, 

\Vhile ever to our conscious feeling 
Sweeps on a constant undertow. 


Silent, mysterious in its movement, 
Resistless as its forces grow, 
Till holiest passions of the being 
Merge in Life’s solemn undertow. 


ALONG THE MEDITERRANEAN IN THE 
TRACK OF ST. PAUL—I. 


BY REV, H. V. ROMINGER. 


In a series of letters written last year 
for THE Paciric, under the title ‘““From 
Oregon Westward to Palestine,” the 
reader was carried somewhat rapidly 
through Japan, China, India, and Egypt; 
but more leisurely through the Holy 
Land, because that was the object of 
our pilgrimage, and the country of su- 
premest interest. 

Bible lands, however, do not end with 
Egypt and Palestine. When we take 
ship in the beautiful harbor of Beirut on 
our homeward course, we continue our 
journey in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
still in .Bible lands, aiong the coast of 
Asia Minor, Greece, Sicily, and Italy. 
The object of the following papers is to 
continue the journey along the Mediter- 
ranean, whose shores are so famous with 
classic, apostolic, and Christian memor- 
ies; as far as Rome, the political and re- 
ligious capital of the ancient world. 

The sun was setting when our Rus- 
sian steamer, on the 7th of May, 1890, 
turned her head towards the west and 
bore away for Cyprus and Constanti- 
nople. Boats are cast off and make for 
the shore like land birds at the approach 


of night, while the great ship moves off . 


into the deep. Beirut stands out like a 
gem in the sea, as we sail from those 
lonely and historic shores, whose moun- 
tains and vales and storied places linger 
like some pleasing dream in the mem- 
ory. -The gently lapping sea murmurs 
around our ship; slowly comes down 
over the sea the soft, eastern twilight, in 
which we linger, gazing at the receding 
shores, till they grow dim in the gather- 
ing darkness, and the last glow of sun- 
set fades from the top of Lebanon; rock, 
plane, and sand are gone, and all around 
is water; blue and beautiful, and smooth 
as glass, while the mind continues to 
gaze into the distance as if to catch the 
last gleam of that historic land which 
has swayed the religious destiny of man- 
kind, and which, we trust, may become 
the center of a new and higher civiliza- 
tion than the present. 

Ours was a Russian pilgrim ship re- 
turning from the Holy Land, and we 
were pilgrims like those who sailed in 
the Wayflower, only we were of such 
variety of nationality and religion that 
the ship ‘Was a little world in itself. 

It was overflowing with pilgrims—up- 
stairs and downstairs, in the cabin, on 
deck, and everywhere. We were a mild 
type of crusaders on our return from 
Jerusalem, not having fought for the 
Holy Sepulchre, but having seen it and 
the other holy places which will be the 
memory of our lives. After a month 
amid such scenes we come back to or- 
dinary life as though we had been 
through great experience. We 
still breathed the holy air; there was a 
glow in the very atmosphere around us, 
as real as the glow which on that even- 
ing rested on sea and sky. | | 

Among the cabin passengers were 
American, English, French, Russians, 
Germans, Greeks, and almost every na- 
tionality of Europe — together with 
Turks and Jews. There was Dr. 
Mitchell, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, whom I had 
met in Canton, China, on a tour of ob- 
servation among the mission stations 
around the globe; there were others 
whom I had met on the Nile, and some 
had pitched their tents alongside of 
ours as we had camped through Pales- 
tine. 

From Beirut to Constantinople, in- 
cluding delays at various places, is a 
week’s voyage, about as long as to cross 
the Atlantic, and a thousand times more 
interesting; for instead of a monotony 
of boundless waste of ocean, we are 
passing over the most storied waters of 
the world—the Mediterramean, that 


washes the shores of the three great his- 


toric continents— Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Over these seas the ancient Phceni- 
clan marines sailed, and over them pass- 
ed the learning of the most, ancient of 
the ancients, from Africa to Europe, in 
passing from Egypt to Greece; and over 
these seas came something better than 


the wisdom of the Egyptians, when 
Paul sailed on his missionary journeys to 
Asia Minor, to Athens, and ‘Rome. All 
this was In our minds as we sat on deck 
that evening, and looked out on these 
Smooth summer seas and up at the same 
stars which had guided the ancient voy- 
agers. So often had St. Paul, that 2reat 
traveler, passed over these waters, that 
he could almost have taken a ship across 
the Mediterranean as well as some of 
the ship captains. 

We whv pass this way to-day in our 
luxurious steamer, lighted by electricity 
and supplied with every comfort, with 
maps and charts and modern compass, 
warned Dy buoy and light-house, can 
hardly understand the perils of ancient 


navigation. Horace said the man who 


first ventured on the sea must have had 
a heart bound with oak and triple brass. 
People then only ventured from head- 
land to headland, and from island to is- 
land, and not until long after spread 


their sail for a voyage across the sea. 


Vessels were built of wood and chiefly 


intended for freight, passengers being 


the exception, for people in those days 
were not migrating or globe-trotters as 


now, when the first desire of a man in | isphere, except in the Inland Sea of Ja- 
one place seems to be to get into an- | pan, and in our own Inland Sea of Alaska, 


other place. 


The ship in which Paul took passage to the 


and was wrecked was a corn ship from 
Alexandria, and the ship from which 
Jonah was thrown overboarc went out 
chiefly with the idea of taking a cargo. 
In spring, summer, autumn, the Medi- 
terranean Sea was white with wings of 
ships, but at the first wintry blast they 
hied themselves to the nearest harbor; 
although. now the world’s commerce. 
prospersas well in January as in June; 
and in mid-winter, all over the wide and 
stormy deep, there float palaces of light, 
trampling the billows under foot and 
showering the sparks of terrible fur- 
naces On the wild wind; and the Chris- 
tian passenger tippeted and shawled, sits 
under the shelter of the smoke-stack,. 
looking off upon the phosphorescent 
deep, in which is written in scrolls of 
foam and fire: ‘Thy way, O God, is 
in the sea, and thy path in the great 
waters.” | 
As our course had been due north- 
ward along the coast of Syria, we found 
our ship in the morning anchored oppo- 
site Tripoli or triple city, famous with 
Phoenician and Crusader memories, its 
Origin dating 7oo B.C. ‘The city has 


some 25,000 inhabitants; the houses 


embowered among the fruitful orange 
groves, with a tramway connecting the 


port with the main town on the hill, 


from which an old Crusader’s’ castle 
still looks down, grand and gloomy. 
The Crusaders besieged this place for 
five years, and when it was taken, a 
valuable Arabic library of some hundred 
thousand volumes is said to have been 
burned. 

Some of us go ashore and look 
through the bazars, and from the castle 
On the hill enjoy a magnificent view of 
the town, set in the dark green of the 
orange, lemon, apricot, and apple trees, 
with the snow-covered Lebanon range in 
the background. | 

Camels are unloading their goods for 
the steamer, so that here meet the mod- 
ern means of handling goods and those 
as old as Abraham. 

Our ship is off again, to make no 
other stop until we reach Smyrna. 
Nothing could be more lovely and en- 
chanting than our sail on these smooth 
summer seas, so fraught with historic 
and poetic associations, and _ sacred 
memories of the triumphs of early 
Christianity. No land was in sight after 
we left Tripoli until the Island of 
Rhodes appeared in view, but the spirit 
of the ancient romance lays upon the. 
waters, and we were soothed with the 
delights of an idle existence. Ap 

As good a warld as can be made with 
perfect sea and perfect sky and delicious 
atmosphere we had. Through this 
summer calm voyages our great steamer, 
a world within itself, cut lose from earth 
and set afloat. There are no less than 
eight hundred passengers stowed away 
in every nook and corner, six hundred 
of whom, at least, are Russian pilgrims 
who have just come from Jerusalem, 


| their lives touched to the quick at hav- 


ing seen the spots of the Saviour’s suf- 
fering and death. They have on their 
thick clothes, heavy boots, and fur caps, 
just as they have trudged from the far 


interior of Russia. They are accom- 


panied by Greek priests, and every after 

noon and evening hold a religious ser- 
vice in the hold of the ship, from which 
float out upon the waters the melody of 
ancient Christian carols, while Moham- 
medans and Protestants crowd around 


and look and listen with curious eyes 


andears. 

We pass-the Island of Cyprus, and, 
towards evening, catch sight of Rhodes 
on the southern horizon. . This island 


was famous in ancient times fordertile 


soil and firie climate; for arts ahd letters; 
but the romance of its early centuries was 
equalled, if not: surpassed; when it be- 
came the residence of the Knights of St. 


John, who fell back upon it -after they . 


lay there, all its glory buried in the dust, 


had been driven from Palestine by the 
hands of the ruthless Saracen. | 
From earliest childhood we have heard 
of the Colossus of Rhodes, a statue of 
only 105 feet high, which is said to have 
bestrode an arm of the sea, so that ships 
could pass between the mighty legs. - It 
only stood 56 years when it was shaken 
down by an earthquake 224 B. C., and 


till it was broken up centuries later by 
the barbarous Turk, and soli toa Jew 
who carried away the fragments on the 
backs of goo camels. Such was the 
ignominious end.of one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. : 
From Rhodes we sail over the waters 
of the A‘’gean sea and among the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, that rises with 
such loveliness and picturesqueness out 
of the deep blue waters. Our course 
was constantly changing as we wound in. 
and out under the shadow of old poetic 
mountains, by famous places and along 
the vernal shores, whose beautitul out- 
lines and soft atmosphere cast a spell of’ 
enchantment over scenes famous from 
the days of Homer. There is no such 
mingling of land and sea in either hem- 


from Puget Sound to Sitka. And here, 


to bloom amid the desert air of New 
York. . The flower will find it chilly in 
some parts of the State. Nevertheless, 
Roswell B. Flower is governor of New 
York by a majority of 45,000. How 
much that fact, with Tammany Hall be- 
hind him, will have to do with the na- 
tional election a year from now, is a 
question we gladly hand over to the pol- 
iticians. It will require some study and 
a good deal of voting. This is the po- 
‘litical part of: the mixture alluded to 
above. 4 

The religious part is not much clear- 
er, though I hope it is not to develop 
the same elements in human nature. 
As your readers will learn by telegram, 
the New York presbytery was pretty 
sharply divided; not a very heavy ma- 
jority in favor of stopping the trial of 
Professor Briggs, but enough to stop it 
for the present. The country will be 
interested to know how their people and 
their papers take it. While the battle 
was On, as usual, men are apt to be ex- 
cited. They threatened appeal to the 
Synod and to the General Assembly. 


They may think differently after they Joy and thankfulness. 


have had time to cool off. If Dr. Van 


Dyke’s declaration of Professor Briggs’ | uplift; we were praying for wider inter- 
standing truly represents the professor, | €St.n the missionary work dear-to the 
he seems to have acknowledged all that : heart of a few only of our people. Our 


eauty of nature, is added the 
charm of historical associations, and of 
sacred memories, as we follow in the 
track of the apostles, so that the mind, | 
as well as the eye, is full as we sail along 
these enchanted shores. We passed by 
Chios, fabled as the birthplace of Homer, © 
and on the right we had a view distant, | 
but interesting, of Halicarnassus, the 
birthplace of Herodotus, the father of 


history. 


arated by a great gulf from the ancient 


‘of. products and ideas. 


Just over the prow of our ship we get 
sight of the Island of Patmos, forever | 
famous, because on its rocky sh.res 
stood the exiled seer, the apostle John— 
a name that stands out above either 
Homer or Herodotus. Here, the fisher- 
man apostle wrote the last book of the 
Bible, which will outlast the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, or the books of Herodotus. 
Here, in this sterile, rocky isle, eighteen 
miles in circumference, the great apostle 
dreamed of the land he had left. The 
murmur of the wave upon the shore gave 
voice to his ideal. It kindled his rapt- | 


‘ urous eye as he saw beyond the surges, 
beyond the horizon, where the white 
sails gleamed in the sun, another sea, 


more smooth and crystalline, and a har- , 
bor of safety for our storm-tossed race of 
sin—the harbor of eternal joy. ‘There 
shone the light when the angel came to . 
him and pointed to the pearly gates to 
which his soul mounted, and whence 
came the ecstatic song of the ransomed. 
Wondrous strange —the inspiration of 
these isles of Greece! : Winding in and 
out along this historic coast, our steamer 
makes a turn around a far projecting 


_ headland and entersthe harbor of Smyrna 


which is_ by far the largest, and, except 
the Bay of Naples, is, perhaps, the finest 
jn the Mediterranean. oe 

We are approaching one of the most 
remarkable countries on this planet, Asia. 
Minor. Here, in front of us, spread out 


the attention of the public. 


they could expect him to in the way of Wn interest in foreign fields (and by 
Nevertheless, the inaugural | “our own,” we mean the members of 


address has gone into ‘print and been Our Foreign Missionary auxiliary), has 


retraction. 


circulated somewhat widely. It has 
done its work, whatever that may be. It 


can not easily be recalled. Scars are , Denton have come to San Jose and to 
Many in the Our church, and we are allowed to share 
Presbyterian and Congregational church- | Some of the home letters from the 
es will rejoice at what they will be glad daughter and sister in Japan, and ese 
to call a victory for liberal thinking, | casional letters from Japanese girls in 


Conservatives in all denominations will the school—of course putting us in igs 5 | 
It seems inevit- touch with the work in Kyoto as we | from the United States to their work at 


hard things to rub out. 


be more or less sad. 


brought Miss Denton into our midst the 
very week that Mrs. Gulick had set for 


| 
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AND MISS DENTON IN 
SAN JOSE. 


We of the Congregational church of 
San Jose are thanking God with glad 
hearts for the ordering of Providence 
that enabled us to have our dear mis- 
sionaries, Mrs. Gulick and Miss Denton, 
with us at one and the same time. We 
were so happy that Mrs. Gulick could 
bring it in her plan to stop over with us! 
and when unexpected domestic events 


MRS. GULICK 


coming, we could not express our deep 


- For we were feeling the need of an 


deepened greatly during the past year, 
Since the mother and sister of Miss 


charm of her earnest words. She told 
us of their first week in Spain, of their 
first church service, of their difficulties 
in incidents both trying and amusing, of 
the great wall of superstitious opposition 
that environed them, and how patiently 
they had worked until, by Divine help, 
that wall has crumbled away, until to-day 
invitations to their Evenings at Home 
are gladly accepted by cultured men,. 
even of strong Catholic interests. - | 

Most of all, she interested us in her 
seminary—its unanticipated inception 
and wonderful growth—until now they 


| are able t» place girls where they can 


and do successfully compete with young 
men in scholarship and attainments. 
She called our attention to the debt we 
owe to Spain—the practical discovery of 
our own dear land by a Spanish navigator, 
equipped by a Spanish queen. She 
said: Surely, in the comiug year, when 
the 400th anniversary of the landing of 


» 


Columbus will be celebrated far and 


there can be no more fitting monument 
raised than the walls and halls of the 
desired school for Spanish girls that is 
needed to-day in San Sebastian, that we, 
in the 19th century, may give our jewels, 
and faith, and. prayers, to help and up- 
lift the daughters of a people who, in 
the 15th century, prepared the way for 


faith, and courage, and jewels of their 
queen—herself a woman. 

Following Mrs. Gulick, Miss Denton 
was called forward and introduced, and 


~ 


‘in a shorter, but deeply interesting, ad- 


dress she told us of her school ; the girls 
there so eager to learn, so docile, and so 


able'that the discussion in some form Could not be in.any other way, ! 
But the number of those interested, the boys”; second, by educating and 


least two years of discussion will occupy and who attended our Foreign Mission Christianizing the girls, we train the fu- 


will go on. If by an appeal, then at 


transfer, if it has not already done so, , Our women, and it was often hard to’ 


the seat of theological debate from the make up our pledge of $40 per year. : Phe 
| When the call came from San Fran- | time for the work of foreign missionaries 


terian. No one, certainly, will rejoice cisco last August for’ our report and in that country is short, and so, help 


Congregational platforms to the Presby- 


in a prolonged discussion. 
work must inevitably suffer. 
truth will gain remains to be seen. 


easily brought to Christ. She emphasiz- 
ed three things ; first the donations sent 


Kyoto are almost always designated “for 


That will meetings,-was such a small per cent. of ture mothers, and through them, all 


Japan; third, what we do for Japan 
must be done in the next few years; the 


The great money, the question was asked, ‘How : given now will do far more than double 
How much. Shall we raise the last eight dollars of that help given years hence. 
: We our promised forty dollars?” and it was 


When Miss Denton had résumed her 


for more; and our pastor’s wife, whose ure it had been to all present to meet 


arg-greatly deceived in our judgment of decided to go to one. another. and ask , seat, our pastor spoke of the great pleas- 


the churches if they really 
longed controversy. 


.The meeting of the American Board 


esire a pro- 


spiration to us all, said: 


_ | bright courage and large faith are in- , and listen to these two, fresh from their 
“If we say fields of love and labor, and whom we 


at ‘Pittsfield looked more like work and We must have the forty dollars, we should ever after feel nearer and dearer 


harmony in work, than 
have seen for some time. 
for the best. 


just as easily”; and though some doubt- | 


The Andover case, after dragging its ed, nearly all pledged themselves to try, 


slow length all this time, is left just and we sent the fifty dollars! 5 ve 
Then our Pastor’s wife said: forthe missionary barrels prepared and 


is concerned. The question of proced- must have an easier way for next year; ready for distribution. The Treasurer 


where it was so, far as the final question 


ure is settled, and very likely the whole 5 let us have barrels or oranges, or some- of our Foreign Missionary Auxiliarythen . 
question is, so far as any legal action is, 


concerned. In time the whole matter 
will work itself out into clear light. 
‘Great interest is felt by the old: stu- 
dents of Professor Phelps in reading his 
book prepared by his daughter, Mrs. 
Ward. It reveals: the home life of the 
man as no student could see it. What- 
ever may be said of his theological opin- 


ions by any party, all will agree that he 


around the circling bay, and rising up - was a man of great power, a man of in- 


the hillside, is beautiful picturesque 
Smyrna, with 200,000 inhabitants, the 
site of one of the seven churches of Asia, | 


spoken of by St. John, while all- about | 


us are spots sacred with apostolic and | 
classic memories. Indeed, Smyrna dis- | 
putes with Scio the honor of being the . 
birthplace of Homer. Even if it were 


not, there can be little doubt that all this | 


coast was familiar to him, and that his 
eyes often rested on these mountains, 
till blindness closed them to all earthly 
beauty, and that even then his song 
was inspired by the rolling of these wa- 
ters. 
In the present desolation and decay, 
it is difficult to recall the wealth, the 
diversified industry, the martial spirit, 
the refinement of the races whose art 
and literature are still our emulation and 
despair. Here, indeed, were the begin- 
nings of our era, of our modern life, sep- 


civilization of the Nile; the life of the 
people, the attempts of self-government, 
the individual adventure, the new devel- 
opment of human relations consequent 
upon commerce, and the freer exchange 
Perhaps no re- 
gion of the world has been the scene of 
so many remarkable events in ancient 
history as the shores of Asia Minor, 

which we are now approaching. The 
whole coast was, in all respects, the home 
of the best Hellenic culture, and Herod- 

otus declares that it was the finest site 
for cities in the world of his day. — 

| ( To be continued. ) 


FROM NEW YORK. 


; BY REV, DR L. H. COBB. 
We at this end of the line have been 


looking about to-day scanning the hori- 
zon and the zenith to see if the sky was 
a little clearer. We are not quite sure. 


Politics and religion have . mixed up the 


his utterance of them. 


tense convictions, fearless and choice, in 
It seems lonely 
when such men leave us. Beyond a 
question, their work goes on. 7 
Some very important questions which 
are not purely local are exercising the 
minds of the members of down-town 


churches in this city. The down-town 


question is not limited to New York 
It is everywhere where there is a city 
large enough to have it. Park-street, 
Boston, Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, are only samples of what can be 


‘found in many cities of the country 


where once families of wealth and prom- 
inence filled these churches every Lord’s 
day. The family has given place in 
considerable part to the transient hearer 
who may never be present but once. 
No. amount of talent in the pulpit can 
change this fact. -The methods of work 
nay possibly need revision. The gospel 
ifmeeded in and around these down- 
»wn churches as as ever—we 
me near saying, more than ever. 
opular methods that have turned aside 
from the preaching of the gospel have 
not yet earned their right to public rec- 
Ognition. Possibly they have not been 
in the best hands to secure that. 
a great and good thing to take up in be- 
half of the working classes. They ought 
to have friends and able advocates. 
They have them. But efforts like those 


of Hugh O. Pentecost have not yet se- | 


cured a very prominent place in the es 
teem of the best men. Possibly, he is 
just now showing in himself a good rea- 
son why. ‘To-day’s papers say he has 
turned aside to law. That step is the 


| most marked exhibition of inconsistency 


of any he has taken yet. Crying out 
against law, clamoring for the rights of 
laboring men after a fashion that would 


overturn most of the statutes now on our. 


books, it will be a matter of interest to 
his old friends to* know how he: will 
handle law in the face of his recent ob- 


people somewhat within these last - three 


days. Tammany Hall set up its flower! 


sctions'to it. Nevertheless, the founda- 


It is. 


anything we Shall get oly forty dollars. If we say to us because of this day’s greeting; and 
We will hope we want fifty dollars, we shall get that then he said he felt. sure that all present. 


desired that this occasion should not 
pass without some active practical good 
beginning out of it at once, and asked 


thing to put the money in, and ask a// came forward with a silver tray filled with 


our ladies to take one, and to put in two _ the little barels arranged in a pyramid, ~ 


wide by ceremonial and monument, 


the tread of the Western nations by the . 


your paper, which tells the day of the month of — 
promptly by money order, registered letter, — 


) 2348. If the paper comesirregularly, or badly . 


cents per week.” One postage stamp ; and these were largely taken by the ~ 


each week—of course we could ! 


| ladies present. 


Many who never before 


A month later, when the opportunity had joined our Society were enthused, 


her plan. 


seemed ripe, she planned, and outlined and took away the little barrel as the . 
This outline the women of pledge and reminder of new interest and 


our Foreign: Missionary Society filled in, | endeavor. The ladies from Campbell’s 
and the result was the “Reception” of ,church each took one, and they have 


Friday, October 30th. 


since sent for enough to complete the 


About ninety written invitations were dozen who form the band, They gave 


sent out “to take lunch at the home of last year with us. 
Mrs. William Ross, Willow street, Fri- of a new auxiliary? 
‘day, October 30th, to meet Mrs, Alice 


Is not this the nucleus 


We must tell you the story of the bar- 


Gordan Gulick, of San Sebastian, Spain, rels. Our first plan was for an “orange 


and Miss Flora Denton of Kyoto, lunch” with “favors” to each lady of a — 


Japan.” 


foreign missionary orange, but when our 


The officers of our. Foreign Mission , Secretary wrote to San Francisco for 


‘auxiliary, and two or three others, spent | 


the morning’ in assisting Mrs. Ross in 
decorating and other preparations, and 
by noon Mrs. Ross’ lovely suburban 
home was in gala attire; with its own 
beauty and pretty furnishings enhanced 
with decorations of graceful, feathery 
bamboo, and the profuse and beautiful 
chrysanthemums now in their glory with 
us, | 
- Over fifty ladies of the church and 
congregation, witn a sprinkling of gen- 
tlemen, also five ladies from the Camp- 
bell’s church, and one from Saratoga, 
responded to the invitations, and when 
Mrs. Gulick arrived (over whose coming 
there had been much solicitude, owing 
to a long-delayed postal), we were as-- 
sured of the success of our ‘‘party.” 
Miss Denton was unable to take Junch 
with us, but came in with her mother 
later. 
After greetings and introductions, the 
guests were seated about the long, beau- 
tifully spread table in the dining-room, 
and around smaller tables scattered. 
about the two. parlors, and were served. 
to a dainty. and delicious lunchéon. 
After this had had been satisfactorily 
discussed, with much of social enjoy- 
ment, Mrs. Birge, President of our F. 
M. Auxilliary, called ‘us to order, and 
we sang, ‘‘Rescue the perishing.” Our 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Tenney, then led in 
prayer ; and Mrs. Birge introduced Mrs. 
Gulick, and asked her to address. us. | 
We wish we could give you her words— 
could give you in full the address which 
held us in charmed silence for fully 
three-quarters of an hour.:, You who 
have met and heard her know of. her 


them she was told there were no more 
on hand and no more manufactured. In 
the limited time remaining there was but 


one thing to do—drop the word “orange” 


from the invitations, and substitute bar- 
rels as the “favor.” So we sent for sev- 
enty-five barrels similar to those used by 


the H. M. S., only these we gilded with - 


a copper bronze, and put on labels of 
black letters on dark red paper, the 
motto around the barrel, sealing the 
opening, being, “Go ye into all the 


world,” and the motto on the top, “The | 


world for Christ.” 


Miss Denton has taken withher one - 


of our bronze and red-labeled barrels, 
which she says the Japanese girls of the 
school shall fill with native coins, in 
value about half a cent, and when it is 
full she will send it to us, for our young 
people to each have one, redeeming 
them at a dime or a quarter each, and 
thus it shall return to them twenty-fold 
at least, and our young people will poss- 
ess a foreign coin that shall.mean much 
more to them than a simple Japanese 
curio. 


We now have in our foreign mission- 
ary auxiliary two classes of members— . 
regular members who have signed the - 
constitution and pay the annual fee of — 


queenly presence, her grace of manner, 


‘Yher marvelously musical voice, and 


~ 


ja 


$1.20, and contributing members who 
hold barrels and meet with us when 
they can, and join with us in a barrel- 


‘breaking near the close of the society’ 


year. 


_ We thank God for the visits of these, 
dear missionary sisters, and the prayers 


that follow them from San Jose as they . 
return to their work will be far.more in- | 
telligent and deeply earnest and more | 


constant than they ever were before, 
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_THE PACIFIC: 


San FERANOTSCO, CaL. 


[WepNEsp.y, NOVEMBER 18, 1891, 


— 


IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


Epiror Paciric: The following is 
written as the result of two month’s ob- 
servation while traveling in Southern 
Oregon. This portion of Oregon has 
characteristics as distinctive as those of 
Southern California. It comprises five 
counties—Jackson, Josephine, Curry, 
Coos and Douglas, ‘These fourm a belt 
of timber-land, dividing the Willamette 
valley from California This strip of 


- forest is the home of the genuine ‘*Moss- 


back.” He crossed the plains forty or 
fifty years ago, and settled in Calfornia 
or one of the fertile valleys of Oregon. 
He was driven from the Eastern States 
by a natural aversion to society, and 
having come as far westward as possible, 
he was subsequently crowded by the 
civilizing influence of Portland on the 
north and the cities of California on the 
south, within the last narorw limits of 
the frontier. Even here the timber is 
rapidly disappearing, and many a spot 
* now the site of a district school, 
where recently stood a monarch of the 
forest. ‘I'he pioneer, like the American 
Indian, is fast being trampled to death 
by the onward march of civilization. He 
is followed by a ‘‘middle class,” who 
transform his rude “clearing” into a 
modern farm; whose children enjoy the 
advantages of an education, and in their 
turn become the well-to-do farming com- 
munity, and reap the rich reward of 
their ancesturs’ labor. 

Southern Oregon is passing through 
the first, and in some instances the sec- 
ond, of these stages of cultivation and 
consequent civilization. 

The ‘Mossback” lives in a primi- 
tive dwelling of logs or rough boards, 
which partially shelter him from the 
cold of winter. Ile raises pork and po- 
tatoes, and dries apples in summer, suf- 
ficient to last through winter. In sum- 
mer he depends upon his rifle to supply 
his table with venison. He works in a 
logging-camp during the ‘‘dry season,” 
or raises a small field of grain for market 
which will enable him to pay for a bar- 
rel of sugar, and add such calico dresses 
and overalls to the family wardrobe as 
are positively necessary. Beyond these, 
and the use of tobacco, he hasno object 
or desire in life. 

There is some excuse for lack of en- 
terprise, in the direction of farming, as 
there 1s no market for produce. It isso 
easy to raise fruit, vegetables, and grain, 
every one grows what he needs for home 
consumption. Freights are so high, it 
does not pay to ship by rail. Commis- 
sion merchants of San Francisco have 
such an advantage, owing to the uncer- 
tainties of the market, that shippers near 
the coast frequently do not receive 
enough to pay freight by schooner. A 
‘railroad is beigg constructed from Marsh. 
field to Roseburg; a line of steamers is 
now running between Coos Bay and 
Portland, and a steamer is building, to 
ply between Coquille City and San Fran- 
cisco, all of which promise better times 
in the near future. _ 

A Southern Oregonian can, usually, be 
found at home, smoking his pipe, sur- 
rounded by a number of dirty, bare-foot- 
ed children. The head of the family, 


having much time for meditation and a 


limited amount of information upon 
which to feed, generally becomes a ‘‘free- 
thinker”; z. ¢., one who considers him- 
self **free” to depart from both fa-ts and 
reason, in arriving at his conclusions— 
especially upon religious subjects. 

Not having been taught the truths of 
Christianity while young, his mind has 
now become so dried and hardened, un- 
der the influence of tobacco-smoke and 
prejudice, that it is no longer capable of 
expansion. Not having a higher stan- 
dard of spiritual life for his children 

than that which he has attained for him- 
self, he discourages them from ‘putting 
forth effort for the purpose of moral ele 
vation. 

Knowing that every contribution which 
he makes to the cause of Christ, and 
every meal which he furnishes to a mes- 
senge”, of the the gospel must be replaced 
at the cost of some exertion, he has come 
to regard the preacher_as a systematic 
pilferer, who. deserves nothing but con- 
demnation. 

Such are the men who inhabit thc 
land of the “orange pine.” Such is the 
community in which the writer is trying 
to establish Congregational Sunday- 
schools, with the hope that many of 
them will grow into churches. The 
greatest difficulty in this work is to find 


. suitable persons willing to act as sup:r- 


intendents. It has often seemed a 
mockery to talk about church and Sun- 
day-school in such a place as a logging- 
camp, where the woods, ‘‘God’s first 
temples,” comstantly resound with the 
echoes of profanity, and, as I have look- 
ed for a man, in any degree, capable of 
acting as superintendent, it has some- 
times seemed impossible to find ove good 
man, for whose sake we might ask God 
to save from destruction a modern 
Sodom.. | 

The picture I have drawn is a dark 


-«.. one, and while I can bring but little 


light to bear upon it, I do not wish to 
be guilty of ingratitude. It is no more 
than justice to acknowledge that I have 
been most hospitably received and en- 
tertained wherever I have been. Not 


only have I been welcome, but great 


consideration has been exercised, both 
in depdortment and conversation, to avoid 


. anything which might offend a minister 
the gospel. I ,regret to state, how- 


it was I who 
rather than the 
Guest whoni represented, and con- 
formity to “Christian practice was, in 
‘many respeees, noticeable superficial. 

My sojourn in Southern Oregon has 


ever, that in 


+ 


been the severest test of my faith in | 


Christianity to which I have ever been 
subjected. According to my Bibl-, 
nearly the entire community to which I 
have spoken is lost, a/most, if not gutée, 
beyond the hope to redemption. Is it 
possible that a merciful God will con- 
sign all these souls, with their many re- | 
deeming qualities, to eternal punishment 
because they have not believed and been 
baptized? It is a terrible thought, and 
I b elieve the Church itself is largely to 
blame—especially the Congregational 
Church. It is scarcely represented in 


** Awake, my soul ! stretch every nedees 
_And press with vigor on; : 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 

@ndan immortal crown.” 
(Matt. xvi:.24; Ex. xix: 5, 6; Ps. 
Cxxxvil: 5,6; Rom. i: 8; Titus ii: 11 

PiymMouTH CuHurRcH, San Francisco. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOV.29. 


Behold Your King! 


BY REV. F. B. PERKINS, 


all this territory, and yet it seems to be 
the church upon which all those with 
pr. judice in favor of other denomina- 
tions can most readily unite. ‘he only 
preaching of the Word of Life in Empue 
City is done by a nof-resident clergy- 
man of the Episcopal church. 

Last evening it was my ‘privilege to 
a’tend a revival service at Marshfield, 
by Rev. W. A. Lindsey of the Baptist 
church. Six converts were baptized, 
making twenty-three who have taken a 
public stand for Christ since these meet- 
ings began, two weeks ago. Marshfield 
is considered one of the “hardest” places 
on the Coast. The revival began with 
a very small attendance, but so great is 
the interest awakened by the Spirit that 
it is now difficult to find standing room 
during the services. This only shows 
what the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
can do for Southern Oregon if applied. 
A young minister with consecrated tal- 
ent and some experience could do a 
grand work in Coos county. The peo- 
ple are already inquiring for such a one, 
Cannot the Congregational Church lend 
a helping hand to save these dying 

Empire City, Oregon, Oct. 15, 1891 


— 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
| ginning Nov. 15, 1891. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—tIn the world, but not of it. 
(John xv: 17-27.) 

Religion is Divine. Its source is God. 
Its destination eternity. Its mission the 
elevation of mankind. Its ultimate end 
the salvation of men. It is not a sacri- 
fice. ‘The necessity for sacrifice is pro- 


ed once for all. The principal function 
of Christianity in this life is the helping 
of men in their daily lives, and the bring- 
ing of men to God. It is in the world, 
but not of it; Itis here to bring the 
world to God, and the true Christian 
sings— 
‘¢ I am not weary of Thy work, 

_ From earth I would not flee; | 

But while I walk and while I serve, 

Oh, lift me up to thee !” 
(Ephes. iv: 13; John xvil: 
John ti: 15; Mark viil: 38.) | 

Contempt for the world is not -neces- 
sarily evidence tha: we are not of the 
world. We must treat the world justly, 
kindly. Flowers must have sunshine. 
Souls must have tenderness. Every 
endeavorer should strive to be as a sun 
to his assOciates, pouring out upon them 
the warm rays of a beneficent friendship. 
Even wise words cannot take the place 
of loving deeds. Wecan do much to 
prove that, though we are in the world, 
we are not of the world, by our sympa- 
thetic respect for every feeble aspiration 
toward God in the lowliest of God’s 
cretures ; by our toleration for all the 
detects of early piety ; and by our pa- 
tience with all undeveloped natures— 
‘¢ What if some notes are false or low ? 

What are all prayers beneath 


But sighs of babes that cannot know 
Half the deep thought they breathe ?” 


15, 16; I 


(Acts xiv: 21, 22; Rom.vi: 12; II 
Cor. v: 14, 15.) 

The subject, in the world but not of 
it, means noncomformity with the world. 
In Zion are souls in all stages of progress. 
The ferocious and murderous soul became 
the gentle and all-embracing father of 
the Gemile churches. Man can bring 
light out of the blackest coal, and the 
colors of the rainbow in analine dyes are 
extracted from gas-tar. Under the pow- 
er of the Spirit we avoid conforming to 
the world, and out of our darkest na- 
lures light and beauty are produced. 
The world is helped, not by those who 
become a part of it, but by those who, 
in Christ Jesus, are above it. We can- 
not lift a burden higher than ourselves. 
Standing upon the “Rock of Ages,” we 
can reach down and lift up. (James 
i: 27 ; Matt. vii: 13, 14; 11 Cor. x: 3-5.) 

Union with Christ is the consumma- 

on of religious life. This blessed ex- 
perience lies in, and lives in, some souls 
like unsprouted seed. They seem so 
much like the world that they seem of 
the world. They are-related to Christ 
simply by the necessity of hope and fear. 
The real vitality is not apparent. They 
cannot live as Christ desires them to 
live. They cannot do as Christ would 
have them do.. But the Jesus who heal- 
ed upon earth is able to bring to full 
union with himself every desiring soul. 

We make our religion to consist far. 
too much in meeting for worship, and 
hymns, and prayer. We forget that 
these are not the end, but the means. 
Many of our services are spiritual luxu- 
ries, and rightly so; but they should be. 
more a means to anend. If year after 
year passes, and, although we are better 
for them, but the world is no better for 
them, it is as though the fireman should 
spend his time supplying fuel to the fur- 
nace of his engine simply for heat, and 
not for power ; to make himself comfort- 
able, and not to move the train across 
the Continent. Use every God-given 
means to advance the kingdom of Christ. 
Exhibit the power and beauty of Christian- 


won by the other. 


vided in the sacrifice of Christ—‘‘offer- 


We take up the story of our beloved Master— 
this God incarnate—just where personal jeal- 
ousy and religious bigotry have succeeded in 
gaining possession of his person, and devoting 
-him to death. The whole process then and 
afterwards illustrates the magnanimity of right- 
| eousness in contrast with the cowardice of sin. 

Those Jewish murderers dared not face their 
own acts, Condemning, they thrust upon the 
Roman governor the execution of their hellish 
decree. They did not’ shrink from carrying 
out their own sentence because ‘‘it wus hot 
lawful”; for on other occasions—the murder of 
Stephen, for example—they did not hesitate to 
‘serve their sentence thus, But they knew 
enough of Jesus to tremble, even while their 
rage drove them on. Therefore they were 
ready to transfer the responsibility to other 
shculders. Human nature all over. 
' Sothey hurried their Victim across to Pilate’s 
quarters. The morning sun was just rising, 
perhaps, as they emerged trom the palace of 
Caiaphas and took their way to the castle. 
It was in no good humor that they found the 


governor; annoyed, it may be, by the part his’ 


soldiers had been made to. play:in the events of 


the past night, and now, again, by the personal | 


affront involved in their refusal to enter his 
house, lest, forsooth, ‘they should be defiled” ! 
This evident purpose to use him merely as the 
tool of their vengeance, must have been exas- 
perating, But Pilate was a politic man, And 
so, bowing to the inevitable. he left his apart- 
ment and met thecrowd without. His first de- 
mand was for a definite, formal complaint. 
| This was his manifest right; but it was a point 
which the turbulent Jews had entirely over- 
looked. They had none; and the call for it 
was a blow in the face. But they try to con- 
ceal their discumfiture under an assumption of 
dignity. Their action in presenting the prison- 
er, they imply, is presumptive evidence of his 
guilt. ‘‘Very well, then,” replies Pilate, *‘act 
as your own executiorrs.” It was a home 
thrust and they felt it keenly. It brought from 
their lips a confession they would never willing- 
ly have made. ‘*We cannot,” they answer. It 
was true, They were a subject people. So, 
in their emergency, floundering about for a 
charge such as Pilate would receive, they light 
on one which would be ludicrous but for its 
tragic solemnity, ‘*He perverteth the p-ople,”’ 
these loyal subjects affirm ; seducing them from 
their allegiance to Rome, and setting up rival 
claims as a king. One can imagine the grim 
humor of such charges from such a source, to 
the Roman procurator. | 
Such as they were, however, he must investi- 
gate them; and so, taking Tesus apart, he de- 
manded Azs explanation. The conclusion was 
the expected one. There was here no pretend- 
er whom Ceesar had reason to fear; but at the 
most only a harmless visionary, A kingdom 
of truth which would not permit its subjects to 
fight, was evidently too refined a notion for the 
practical Roman to consider -treasonable. So 
he announces to the crowd without. It is met 
with a burst of indignation and a hail-storm of 
charges. Pilate is appalled. He turns to 


Jesus, who has been led out to his accusers. 


ee ot a word ! Nota sign either of fear or anger ! 


What does it mean? Amid the din, the gov-, 


ernor, however, catches at one word, ‘‘Galilee,” 
(Luke xxiii:5). Isthe mana Galilean? Yes. 
Then Herod i. the proper authority in his case. 
Take him to Herod. | 


Across the city, therefore, the meek Sufferer’ 


is hurricd, his accusers accompanying. But 
Herod, although glad enough to see this man so 
much talked of, had no notion of being drawn 
‘into the Jewish net, as his executioner. Fail- 
ing in his endeavor to witness any miracles, the 
interest of this hollow hearted reprobate in Je- 
Sus ceases. So he sets him up as a target for 
brutal abuse (Luke xxiii: 8-12), and then sends 
him back under guard to Pilate. It was a 
mal sight, that ill-assorted crowd pushing up to 
the castle again; and Pilate was not disposed to 


spew with them. Herod, as well as himself, 


ad pronounced the man innocent. 
quitted, In deference to their wishes, he would, 
_ however, have him scourged before dismissing 
him. At this moment another mob, rushing 
up through the narrow streets, clamors for the 
customary release of a prisoner (Mark xv: 8). 
Here is another chance to do what he wished, 
without the danger of ariot. Yes, the prison- 
er shall be granted them; here he ts ! ‘*Ye have 
a custom,” he says, addressing the throng, 
‘‘that I should release unto you one at the 
Passovcr. Will ye, therefore, that I release 
unto you the king of the Jews ?”’ No; that was 
precisely what the leaders, at any rate, did zof 
want, and so they stir up the people to shout 
for Barabbas, and to drown every discordant 
cry. 


actually guilty of precisely those charges which 
the rulers were unjustly laying at the dour of Je 
sus; and, in addition, of robbery and murder ! 
But the inconsistency of their cause did not de- 
ter the enemies of Jesus, although it did amaze 
and exasperate the governor. Once and again 
they shouted for Barabbas, and, as wildly, re- 
jected Jesus. Pilate was shocked. His Rom- 
an sense of justice was outruged, He was 
troubled, moreover, by a message from his wife, 
received about this time, urging him not to 
yield to the demands of the Jews. Once more, 
then, he bade them choose. The answer was 
the same. But, did they consider? What, 
then, should be done with Jesus? Their only 
response was the hoarse shout, Crucify! It 
was a terrible word; none knew it better than 
Pilate. Three times, therefore, he attempted 
to bring them to reason. And three times the 
yell came back, ‘‘Cruczfy !” He willnot . But 
his resolution is not strong enough to withstand 
their violerce. Heresortstocompromise, He 
will scourge the man; they must be content 
with that. Poor Pilate! It was a severe test; 
and he was weak ! ak ep 
(V. 1.) ‘‘Then Pilate therefore took Jesus and 
scourged him.” Of the terrific cruelty involved 
in that act, other sources of information will 
supply facts enough. Suffice it here to say 
that death was a not an unusual result. Pilate 
probably did not witness it himself. Had he 
done so, he would have arrested the inhuman 
outrages with which, in this case, it was at- 
tended (Vs. 2, 3) At last it was over, and Pi- 
late, taking again his uncomplaining prisoner, 
goes out to the execrable persecutors, with what 
feelings we may imagine, repeats his judgment 
of acquittal, and then, as the pale and haggard 
victim of their inhuman hate steps painfully. 
forward, exclaims, ‘‘Behold the man!” It isa 
sight to break any human heart, but it calls 
forth from them only the too familiar shout. 
‘‘Crncify! crucify!” In an answering burst of 
rage and loathing, Pilate retorts, ‘‘Then crucify 
him yourselves; I’ll have naught to do with the 
crime”. (Vs.4-6). But the Jews by this time 
have gauged their man. They are determmed 
on crucifixion, and they dre determined that 
Pilate shall be their agent in it. So, with in- | 
sulting boldness, they reply, *tIf he be not. a 


, criminal to you, he is tous, By our law he_ is 


, condemned; for he claims to be the Son of God 
Almighty” (V. 7). Those ‘words strike a 
chill to Pilate’s heart; not, however, because of 
the claim—that would not necessarily seem. to 


He was ac- 


It was the. very irrony of fate, that this 
man should have been chosen; for he had been 


‘ity; men will be moved by the one, and , him extravagant; nor, in this case, even.so very | 
incredible, “It was the malice displayed, which, | 


combined with his awe of Jesus, terrified him. 
He mustsave that man! Going back,’ these- 
fore, with Jesus into the hall, he questions him 
more closely aS 10 his origin (Vs. 8, 9). But 


guilt of that crime, which is now seem to be 
inevitable, answersathing. And when Pilate, 
in not unnatural irritation, would force open 
his. lips, by reminding him that life or death 
hang upon his word, Jesus simply, in his turn, | 
reminds Pilate of the source whence all human 
authority springs; and then, with the same di- 
vine charity, which had already excused the 
sleeping disciples, finds a mitigation of his sin 
in his comparative ignorance. In this he, the 
heathen man, contrasts favorably with the 
Jewish persecutors without. Th: irs, therefore, 
not his, 1s the aggravated sin (Vs. 10, 11). The 
look, if not the words, are understood and 
touched Pilate’s really noble heart. He must 
save that man; and he goes out again with this 
intention. No sooner do the Jews perceive it 
than they fling at the vacillating governor their 
last weapon. To release Jesus will he shield- 
ing a rebel!: Pilate knows, only too well, the 
je lous disposition of the reigning emperor, 
with whom a charge is equivalent to a condem- 
nation. He understands the implied threat of 
accusation. He knows, ony too well, more- 
over, how vulnerable his own past has made 
him to unfriendly attacks. He struggles no 
more Life fur Jesus means dishonor, it may 
be death, to himself. .He is a man of the 
world, ‘‘and after all,” he reasons, ‘‘what is 
one injustice, more or less?”’ ‘*When Pilate, 
thercfure, heard these words” he ordered Jesus 
kd out, and himself ascended the chair, whence 
his decision must be rendered. How vividly 
every detail was burned into the apostle’s mind! 
It was the day before the Sabbath, he remem- 
bers. It was about 6 A. M. when Jesus came 
forth, once more, before that malignant crowd. 
Pilate can not luok upon him unmoved. . With 
a quick wave of his hand, and in a voice in 
which pity for the victim strives with wrathful 
contempt for the persecutors, he exclaims, ‘‘Be- 
hold your king!” Again that horrid shout, 
*‘Crucify him! away wih him!” ‘Shall [ 
crucify your king?” the governor hisses back 
‘between his tee:h. The answer must have been 
a staggering blow even after all that had passed. 
‘*We have no king but Cesar! That from 
Jews! It was thejsuicide of the nation (Vs. 12 

Delay ceases with that outcry. A rage equal 
to that can not be other than implacabe. It 
is Pilate against Jesus; and Pilate wins. Angry 
with himseif, more angry with the Jews, by 1m- 
pressive symbol (Matt. xxxii: 24, 25), he sol- 
emnly disclaims responsibility fur the disgrace- 
ful act. And with that he goes over to the 
side of the murderers (V. 16). The order 
for execution is is-ued. Lhe mob .exchange 
congratulations. Pilate escapes to his own 
apartments. The guards remove Jesus to the 
courtyard, where, in brutal abuse, they vent 
their rage at the Jews and their contempt for 
the victim (Mat. xxvii: 27-31). Barabbas re- 
ceives his unexpected release, And the glori-. 
ous King of men and angels is led away to 
the scene of deepest humiliation and of un- 
speakable glory. 

‘‘Art thou then a king?” Pilate asked this. 
question in puzzled, half-humorous amazement, 
And svrely the figure before him boe little 
enough resemblance to the conventional idea of 
a king. Jesus, indeed, in reply, while ac- 
knowledging the claim, distinctly implies that 
it is not in the common understanding of the 
term that he does so, The common notion of 
kingship is authority and power; these as at- 
tended with outward pomp and show; perhaps, 
also, as elements of personal advantage. It 
was in this spirit that Louis X1X of France de- 
clared /’efat c’est mot —*‘1 am the state.” And 
this has been only too often the characteristic of 
government. But in any such understanding 


-of the word it is evident that Jesus did not 


fill out the kingly ideal. His own explanation 
of it is this: ‘*To this end have I been born, 
and to this end have I come into the world, 
that I might bear witness to the truth,” Now, 
in some sense, every king sustains this relation, 
He is to his kingdom what the center of a 


circle is to the circumference, what the head 


and heart are to the entire body—the seat of 
life and furce. Iie 1epresents the ideas which 
underlie that society. And it is his husiness to 
illustrate and to defend those ideas. It is for 
this reason that, ia the simpler form of society, all 
the functions of society are combined in him. 
He is the law-giver, the judge and the execu- 
tive, allin one. He is the champion, too, in 
danger, and the leader in war; his place is the 
forefront of battle. In a complex society this 
idea is somewhat obscuted; bat it lives in the 
hearts of every true sovereign, and it finds 
expression, among other ways, in the visits 
of King Humbert of Italy to the cholera- 
stricken people of Naples; or the personal in- 
vestigaticn and study by Germany’s young em- 
peror of the socialistic unrest in his dominion; 
that he may know where and how to apply the 
remedy. 

So Jesus, as he says, displays his kingship by 
‘‘bearing witness unto the truth.” Go through 
the record of his life as we have been studying 
it, and see what that means, Everywhere and 


| always he lived and wrought in view of God 
as the Hravenly Father; of man as God’s | 


child, alienated and lost, but nevertheless his 
child, and brother to all the human family; of 
righteousness as the supreme obligation and the 


bond of society; of sin as the worst of woes; | 


and of judgment as treading close upon the 
heels of every moral action. Of divine for- 
giveness too, and man’s recovery of his forfeit- 
ed estate, and sacrificial love as a great trans- 
forming agency in the world. Such as these 
are, he says, the principles with which his king- 
dom is identified, and to the maintenance and 
extension of which his life was de voted. These 
truths he would declare not only by word, but 
by every act and thought, and feeling. And 
every one who, sympathizing with these princi- 
ples, puts himself under his control, in seeking 
the same great ends, is a member of his king- 
dom. That was the meaning of kingship to 
Jesus. 

But there is anoth r feature involved in this 
loyal witness; it is the inevitable pain in which 
it is to be wrought out. We have seen this all 
through the life of the Son of man; but espe- 
Cially in these closing events. If there is one 


scene in this succession of insult and out- 


rage, which, more than another, brings to view 
God’s idea of a king, it is that in which the 


gled body grotesquely arrayed in cast-off cloak, 
and crown of thorns, is led along to the judg- 
ment seat; yet wearing still that look of unut- 
terable p.ty and invincble patience. He 


stands forth the one imperial figure in all that | 


crowd, Anger could not make him afraid; tor- 
ture could not break his ae furce from his 
lips one ungentle word, or, for a moment, ren- 


| der him forgetful of courtesy even toward his 


persecutors. Ridicule could not touch him; 
falsehood could not disturb his sweet serenity. 
He was Master of himself; so he was Master of 
the situation. He was the only one who was 
so; the only one who retained his self-posses- 
s10n; the only one who did not, time and again, 
disgrace himself, and betray a craven spirit. 
What carried him through unscathed amid all 
that conflict of wills and policies?) Just this— 
his loyalty to the truth. That made a straight 
way for him, while poor Pilate floundered amid 
the morasses of duty and self-interest, and at 
last utterly broke down. Representative 
though he was of Roman law and justice, 
against that law, and in defiance of justice, he 
flung himself a contemptible slave into the 
hands.of men whom he despised and: hated. 
*‘Behold your King!” then, whoever would 
aspire to leadership among men. There, in 
that crown-thorned victim, is at once your mod- 
el and your King. ‘That is what power and au- | 
thority: mean: as interpreted by: Christ... 


means burdens vicariously borne, d ex- 


haustion, misunderstanding and. abuse. Only | 


he with merciful unwillingness to increasé the | 


haggard form, with pain-drawn face, and man- | 


he can be a true ‘‘ king or priest unto God” 
who, with steadfast loye and unfailing patience, 
can bear as Jesus did ingratitude, and blows, 
and mockery: 

That an stands highest who has learned 
most perfec’ ly the art of self-control, and how 
to commit his sou!l,.in the quietness of well- 
doing, unto God as to a faithful Creator. That 
nation is assured of supremacy and of lasting. 
prosperity which in life and in intercourse, alike 
with the powerful and the weak, acknowledges 
most fully the great law of human brotherhood, 
and the obligation of a justice which is also 
perfect charity. _. 

Let us take the comfort, too. of Jesus’ word 
to Pilate, that all power is from above, and 
that none can exercise it against Him further 
than is permitted by the Heavenly Father; and 
He will not suffer this further than shall minis- 
ter to the welfare of the Lord’s disciples. Ev- 
ery one of them is thus forever safe. 

Turn for one moment, in closing, to that mer- 
ciful word which the suffering Saviour, in the 
extremity of his anguish, found it in his heart 
to speak to Pilate. Poor Pilate! there was 
much that was good in him. His was a hard 
position. Hat his circumstances been differ- 
ent. he might never have fallen as he did. 
Would that it had been su! Oh, I trust it may 
bé found even yet that the abounding mercy of 
the Lord has covered him! But in earthly 
records no such mercy can be hoped for, only 
an execrated name, .a foil to the kingly truth 
and goodness of Jesus. 
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Harper’s Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The Magazine will celebrate tbe fourth 
(entenary ot the Di+coverv of America by its 
RE-DISCOVERY, through articles giving a more 
thorough exposition than has hitherto been 
made of the KEOgnT UnPRECEDENTED D&vE-- 
OPMENT? OF «UR COUNTRY, and especially in 
the Great West. Particolar attention will 
#l-o be givea to DRAMATiC EPISODES OF AMERI- 
CAN 

The FIeLp OF THE NFXT EUROPEAN War will 
be described in aSeries of Papers on the Dan- 
ube ‘‘From the Black Forests to the Black 
Sea,” by Pou NEY BIGELow and F.. D. MILuet, 
jliustraied by Mr. MILLET and ALFRED PaR- 
s Ns Articles will also bé given on the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Italian Armies, illustra- 
ted by T. DE 

Mr, W. D. Howes will contribute a new 
novel. World of ance,”’ characteristic- 
ally American. Esprcial prominence wil be 
given 10 rHORT ST: RIES, which will be con- 
tributed by T.-B. Aldrich, K. H. Davis, A. 
Conan Doyle, Margaret Deland, Miss Woolson 
and other popular writers 
- Among the literarv features will be Pgrson- 
AL KEMINISCENCE OF NATHANIELHAWTHORNE b 
bis college class mate and life-long friend, 
Horatio Bridge, and a Personal Memoir of 
the Brownings, by Annie Thackeray Ritchie. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HABPER’S MAGAZINE, Per Year. ..$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, * ... 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, 400 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 


The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with the 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will. 
begin with the number current at the time 
of receipt of order. Bound Volumes of Har- 
Ptk’S MaG ‘ZINE for three years back, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of $3 00 per volume. Cloth Cases, 
f -r binding, 50 cents each—bvy mail, post-paid. 
Remitt+nces should be made by Post office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisemen 
without express order of Harper & BROTHERS. 


Address) HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


MUSIC 


SABBATH DAY MUSIC. 


A superb book, full sheet size, heavy pa- 


per, engraved plates. 
CHOICE SACRED SOL )S. 
34 songs for soprano, mezzo, soprano and 
tenor. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS FOR LOW 
| VOILCK. Forty songs for contralto, bari- 
tone and bass. ‘i 
CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 
Thirty duets by standard authors. 
PIANO CLASICS: Vols. 1 and 2. 
‘ ontaining 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 
YOUNG PEUPLE#’S CLASSICS. Vols.1 &2. 
_ 50 pieces of easy but effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid,in paper, $1; boards 
$1.25; cloth gilt, $2." 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-163 Washington 8t., BOSTON. 
New York: C.H. Ditson & Co.,867 B’dw’y 


Academy of Sciences Building.® 


819 MiRKET STRSET, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Our exte sive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines, ; 

Miueral lands and miues examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawing; 
made of thesame. Mining machinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selected. Deeds, 
contracts, agreemen's, and all other papers 


legally correctfurm. Purchases and saies 
‘of wineral lands and minés negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, A. J. Robinson, L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. Sec.& Treas. — Manager. 


HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALER 


1 Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


: Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
‘Telephone No. 


INVITATAI 
Properly Engraved. Write for Prices, | 


N: mber for June and De: ember ot each year. 


required in mining transactions, drawn upin | 


—I 
No. 224 Eddy Street. | 


MILLS 


AND SEWEINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 


HE OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mace, 
The Seminary course of stady remains un- 


For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., 
ALAMEDA 00., OAL. 
SPOK- 


FRENCH, SPANISH 


A *UNtQUE”»? method of acquiring, in the 
shortest time, complete fluency of speech in 
the F»ench and Spanish languages, by PROF. 
PE FILIPPE, containing simplifed tables 
for the easy m:stery of all the verbs , a syn- 
opsis of the grammer, conversativns for 
every-day use, vocabu'ary, models of letters 
and cards, causeries, etc., ete. Price $1.50, 
$1.75. Tek BANCROFT COMPANY. 
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1222 Pine St., ” San Francisco, 
: Under the Ownership and Direction O 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limitel; home care; instruction the 
choicest; muvic a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August3i. Send for circulars. 


POSE: YW 


| Has removed his office to 
106 STOCKTON STREST. 


Hours: 10 to 8. Sundays: 10 to i2. 
EVE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE.. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Kindergarten and primary for little girls and 
boys. The summer term will commence 
Monday, July 27,1891. Students prepared 
for the State University and other colleges. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary fur their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak and. | 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


= 


— 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It ia 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Send for catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


a; 


- 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B OHUROH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Field Seminary ! 


1895 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding fchool for Young Ladies. 


TUDENTS prepared for college. The 
twentieth year will begin July 29, 1891. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 

Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. — 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 

REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 

REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 

. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 

. 0. 8. NASH, M.A. 

god pommuninetions may. be sent 
any member-of the faculty. 

The usnal facilities are granted with but 

small charge. : 

a The year began September 1st. The half- 

year begin January 5, 1892. - 
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Home Circle, 


Chrysanthemums. 


Without, my garden s:retches bare; 
The trees bow ’neath the wind’s abuse; 
My white rose bush long ceased to dare 
Raise ’gainst their warring tender truce; 
The crabbed branches sough and sigh; 
The season waxes late; 
The fallen leaves are grown so dry 
My passing makes them prate. 


While just within my chamber here 
Chrysanthemums from hour to hour 
Translate for me the grief torn year 
Into a truth of tattered flower; 
Until I see a thing of shreds, 
If fashioned heaven-wise, 
May prove as rich with goodly heads 
As aught beneath the skies. 
— Harper's Weekly. 


CAPTAIN HARVEY’S THANKSGIVING 
GATHERING. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Fifty years and more ago the odd and 
picturesque hamlet of Little Barton 
hummed the length of its green valley, 
like a hive of bees, with its “dazép or 
more small manufactories, built ‘aon 
the course of a narrow, rapid stream 
called Roaring Run. 

‘‘ Little Barton is a wicked place,” said 
the people in all the country round 
about; and, indeed, it was a fact that 
there was not a Christian or a church- 
goer in the hamlet. 

Its bad reputation drew the idle, the 
curious, the evil-disposed to come and 
loiter at the tannery, the distillery, the 
card-shop, the tavern, the store, the 
harness-shop, and. the grist-mill, where 
low gossip, profanity, infidelity and vul- 
garity characterized the conversation. 


“Tt is all very well to preach about 
the heathen, and to collect money for 
foreign missions,” said Deacon Stone to 
Elder Clapp between the Church ser- 
vices, one spring Sunday, ‘but accord- 
in’ to my Opinion, this Church oughter 
send a nissionary down to Little sk 
ton.” 

“Who would go?” asked the parson. 
‘It is a section of my field, I know, and 
I have tried to work it ; but 1 amas bad- 
ly off there as Noah’s dove—lI can find 
no place to set my foot. I have actual 
ly talked over with my wife the expedi- 
ency of putting up a little dwelling on 
Captain Harvey’s island, and going down 
there to live; and if it wasn’t for the chil- 
dren I think we should do it.” 

‘‘We have no children,” interrupted 
Captain Harvey. ‘We own that island 
right in the center of Little Barton, as it 
were. ‘The water privilege on the south 
side is good, and I could put in a wheel 
and do a better business at blacksmith- 
ing than I do now, if all you town-peo- 
ple would still give me your patronage.” 


“JT would give you mine,” said the 
parson; ‘‘and I would go down and 
hold a prayer-meeting in your shop once 
a week.” 

* And I would ga,nd help sustain 
it, and give you-my work besides,” said 
Deacon Smith. | 

“And so will I”; “And I,” exclaimed 
several others; and that will make a 
change in the atmosphere of the hamlet 
- to have a Christian family in their midst, 
and to see Christians coming and going 
daily. 

“Tt isa goodthought. I believe it was 
prompted by the Spirit,” said Mrs. Wood, 
modestly. ‘It seems strange that it has 
not been thought of before ; but I sup- 
pose the proper time had not arrived. 
Now that the idea has come home to our 
hearts, we will act upon it at once.” 

There was a great deal of surprise ex- 
pressed in Little Barton, when it was 
known that Captain Harvey was to put 
up a shop and come to live among them; 
and they began planning the sport that 
they would have at his expense, for they 
fancied it would be an easy matter to 
make him angry at their practical jokes. 


“‘ He is fitting things up over there in 


great style,” the men just across the run 


at the distillery would say derisively ; 
and, ‘ He is bolting the lower sills of all 
his buildings to the solid ledge! ~Is not 
that after a piece with all his cranky no- 
tions?” 

And at length aa Morgan asked : 
“What do you suppose the captain has 
printed on that red sign-board that you 
can see over the door?” 

‘¢* Blacksmithing done here,’ most like- 
] 

; ‘‘No, sir; I heard about it up at the 
store, and I wouldn’t believe it until I 
went up there myself, just at daylight, 
and what it says is just this: ‘God bless 
my shop.’” 

«© don’t know as I doubt it,” said Bill 
Pumry, “for he’s turnin’ up, singing 
psalm-tunes from daylight till dark. If 
you listen you can hear his voice now, 
away above the roar of the run.’ 

“He always was a good singer.” 

‘Oh, yes; my mother says she used to 
go toa singing-school he kept, when she 
was a girl, and she wishes she could hear 
him sing as he used to in them days.” 

‘**Let’s go over and ask if he remem- 
bers it.” 

“And go in under that sign? I 
wouldn’t for fifty dollars.” 

“Oh, nonsense! 
what he means by it. Come on, lads.” 

So, across the round, shining, white 
stepping-stones of the stream sped a doz- 
en wide-awake fellows, intent on mis- 
chief. 

Halloo, deacon ! 
sign, up there, mean?” 

“Just what it says.” 

“How can it be done? How can the 
Lord bless a shop?” 

“ By abiding in it continually ; ; and if 
his Spirit is here, lying, and swearing, 
and obscene conversation will be shut 
out, and we shall be led to discourse on 
profitable themes,” 


What does your 


I’m going toask him. 


a wet season 


** What do you call phat kind, dea- | 


con?” 

“‘Anything instructive to the mind 
and edifying to the soul.” 

“ Well, we will edify your soul for you,’ 


said one of the rough fellows, winking to , 


his companions; but before they had 


time to say a word, the smith drew a bar | 
| of red-hot iron from the forge, and, seiz- 


ing a heavy hammer, began pounding it 
across an anvil, until the sparks flew in 
every direction while he sang to the top 
of his voice. 

He was a powerfully-built man. He 
had a fine voice for singing, and was so 
long-winded that, in a short time, the 
whole crew were silenced. Then he 
thrust the long bar into the fire again, 
and, turning on the water to start the 
bellows, he said, blandly: 

“I’m glad you came over, friends. a 
wanted to send word throughout the 
neighborhood that my wife and I would 
hold a prayer- and praise-meeting every 
evening from eight o’clock until nine. 
On Tuesday evenings the parson and 
Other friends from the village will come 
down, and we shall be glad to welcome 

| who come.” | 

“We won't one of us go near them,” 
declared the neighbors. ‘‘ They may 
not find it so easy to convert us as they 
think. They will get tired of their meet- 
in’ business when they find that no one 
listens to them !” 

Captain Harvey and his wife, how- 
ever, both took delight in prayer and 
praise, and every evening their voices 
could be heard in supplication for the 
suuls of their misguided neighbors. 

Although no one from the hamlet went 
into the shop to the nightly service, near- 
ly every one at some time stole over and 
stood in the shadows, listening to the 
prayers of faith and hymns of praise, and 
results showed that serious thoughts stole 
into obdurate hearts, alihough no visible 
sign was giver. 

As the autumn set in, the days for 
week after week were made dreary with 
rain. There had never been known such 
The earth was like a 
sponge, and, after a time, the waters in 
Roaring Run became uncontrollable, and 
the small manufacturers in the hamlet 
of Little Barton were obliged to open 
the flood-gates, and suspend business al- 
together for the time, 

These were trying days for Captain 
Harvey; for all the rough men, young 
and old, congregated in his shop, and 
spent hour after hour in a vain attempt 
to put him out of temper. 

As Thanksgiving-day drew near, prep- 
arations were made for a great ball to be 
held in the distillery, a space in the 
grain-room being cleared for dancing. 

When the day came it seenied as if 
the very windows of the heavens were 
open, and the rain poured unceasingly. 
Although the smith was not at work, the 
usual crowd congregated in the shop; 
but the roaring of the run and the crash 
of the storm subdued even their wild 
Spirits, All at once there was a singular 
crash from the mountain above the ham- 
let. 

‘Hemlock Swamp has broken its 
banks!” shzuted the men, paralyzed with 
terror. ‘‘It has been like a huge lake 
for weeks now. The hamlet will have 
to go! Oh, the women and the chil- 
dren!” 

‘‘Show yourselves men!” shouted 
Captain Harvey. ‘There is time for 
you tosave them!” The men dashed 
eut to do his bidding; but the people 
had heard the crash, had interpreted it 
aright, and, with one consent, Started for 
the island. 

‘God will bear the cry of Christians,” 
they said. ‘*We have heard you beseech- 
ing him for us; but we were obstinate, 
and would not Jet you know that our 
hearts were touched,” cried the drenched 
and horror-stricken creatures, as one af- 
ter another they reached the island of 
refuge. 

Nearer and nearer came the crash, 
the crack, and the roar. They could see 
the flood now.’ Great rocks and trees 
were torn from their foundation, and 
carried along with it; and when it reach- 
ed the hamlet, shops and dwellings were 
| crushed like egg-shells by its power. It 
split, however, again$t the face of the 
great ledge upon which Captain Harvey 
had fastened his buildings with bolts of 
his own forging, and every soul of those 
who had derided him were safe within 
their shelter. 

Those who were tiere said, afterwards, 
that the captain was like one inspired. 
He made sure that everything possible 
was being done for his guests’ comfort; 
and he quoted Scripture, sang praises to 
God for his. goodness, and seemed so 
perfectly confident of safety that every 
One was impressed with the joy of a 
Christian’s life. 

At length Jim Wilder, the wickedest 
man in the wicked village, said: “I want 
to express my thankfulness to the cap- 
tain’s God. He has blessed this shop 
by holding it safe as if in the hollow of 
his hand, and he has made it the means 
of sparing our unprofitable lives; but, as 
far as I am concerned, my life shall ‘be 
changed from this day on.” 

In response to this declaration, every 
soul dropped upon their knees. It was 
a moment of supreme excitement, but 
never to be forgotten by any of the par- 
ticipants. It was Thanksgiving-day in- 
deed, There was plenty of food for all, 
so: that no one went hungry until the 
waters abated and rescue was possible. 


After a time the hamlet was built up 
again, but a new name was given to it, 
and the wicked hamlet of Little Barton 
was swept from the face of the earth for- 
ever. 

The good captain and his wife lived 
for many years, but” they. never again 
kept in their own 


everything at once, 


coe but were invited to the homes of 
those people—Christian homes thereaf- 
ter—whom they had taken in when all 


Household. 


dinner 
early became the marked feature of the 
Thanksgiving festival. In the stern 
Puritan times it was the one day, sanc- 
tioned by religion and custom, when one 
might give himself up.to the pleasures-of 
the table, and when the close frugality 
and Sparton plainness of diet might be 
blamelessly relaxed. Until within. the 


last thirty years Thanksgiving dinner was 


more or less of. an emergency meal. 

There were no markets, and the New 
England house-wife showed her skill in 

making palatable dishes from the best 
that the garden or farm produced. If 
certain crops or fruits failed the dinner was 

cooked from what had grown well. The 

Spirit of criticism was held in abeyance, 

for each one knew that the best the home 

afforded was placed before him Two 

preparations were made far in advance 

for-the day: the turkey was fattened, and’ 
the pumpkin was ‘encouraged to grow 

freely in and out of the long rows of 
corn, undisturbed by the modern cul- 

tivator. The serving of the dinner was 

not according to the rules of esthetic 

dining, so vigorously taught and cham- 

pioned during the last decade; but in 

the family of the New England gentle- 

man the meal was marked by as high a 
courtesy and refinement as ever accom- 

panies a modern dinner with its trained 

service, Each one presided over some 

dish—vegetable or fruit—and dispensed 

it courteously, feeling that the others’ en- 

joyment depended on his own attention, 

as well as on that of the host. Good- 

will, loving-kindness, and tact were the 

seryants of the day. We have few 

national customs, and it is foolish as well 

as unpatriotic to overlay our own Thanks- 

giving with foreign ways Or manners, 

This applies significantly to the constant 

effort to change the dishes for Thanks- 

giving dinner, and to the sarcastic re- 
marks about the vulgarity of serving 

Soup, fish, salad, 

and entrees may be appropriate and ele- 

gant on three hundred and sixty-four 

days in the year, but on the three-hun- 

dred-and sixty-fifth let them be banished, 
and let the traditional turkey and his 

vegetabli: satellites, the toothsome chick- 

en pie, and all-the other triumphs of the 

Yankee housewife, reign supreme. Let 

the national holiday be kept with nation- 

al dishes, and let there be a joyful and 

honorable pride in them, with né<ver.a 

twinge of shame that their palatableness 

is not hidden behind French names. 


‘Detmonico TeLtts How a TABLE 
SHOULD BE SET AND ARRANGED.— 
‘Learn first,” says Delmonico in an 
article in the November Ladies’ Hom 
Journal, how to seta table. A round 
table is better than a square table, ifthe 
dining room is large enough to permit 
it. 1f not, then the ordinary oblong ex- 
tension table must be used. The round 
table is much mcre preferable and eas- 
ier to seat people at, besides it gives a 
suggestion of the famous ‘King Arthur 


and the Knights of the Round Table.” 


A few prceminent society women still 
cling to the old-fashioned long, narrow 
table. Mrs. Astor, for example, still uses 
that style of dining-table in order that 
her famous gold dinner-set may be placed 
tothe best advantage. Mrs. . August 
Belmont, on the contrary, prefers an ob- 
long table, and the decorations for an 


elaborate dinner are carried out to make | 


the shape more pronounced. Flowers 
should never be absent from the dinner- 
table. No matter how homely, they add 
to the picturesqueness of the feast. 

/ Let us see how a table is set fora 
fashionable dinner-party. On the table 
is first placed a thick flannel cloth, the 
thicker it isthe better as it prevents noise 
of the dishes as they are placed on it. Over 
this is spread a snowy-white damask 
table-cloth, bearing the family crest or 
coat-of-arms. Sometimes over this is 
placed still another, of elaborate em- 
broidery and lace, lined with pink or 
yellow satin, as taste dictates, or what- 
ever color is to predominate at the din- 
ner. The plates are first placed upon 
the table. As these are to remain un- 
til after the soup 1s served, they are al- 
ways the handsomest in the gold or 
china sets as the case may be. Don’t 
crowd. Each guest should be allowed 
a space of two feet or twenty-six inches, 
if the table wi:l admit of it, 
plates placed at equal distances apart. 
Place two dinner forks to the left of each 
plate; also an oyster fork with prongs 
resting on the edge of the plate. On’ the 
right must be a dinner knife and aspoon 
for soup. The glasses are arranged at 
the right of each guest ona line with 
the inner edge of the plate. The water 
glass is set next to the plate. Then 
glasses for whatever other beverages 
are intended to be served. A glass 
whether of water or any other liquid, 
should never be filled more than three- 
quarters full. 


To SERVE WITH TURKEY, 


and the. 


some things that are understood by most . 


| people to. be necessary adjuncts of the 


roast turkey, among them. being giblet 
sauce, cranberry sauce, celery, and cer- 
tain kinds of vegetables, says Maria Par- 
loa.in her department ia. Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal. . Fora change.one might 
have mushroom or chestnut; sauce and 
current jelly, The-celery. might. be cut 
into pieces about. three inches long, and 
then be.cut into narrow.strips, placed in 
iced.,water two or three hours; and then | 
served on a bed of ice, . 


combinations of appropriate | 
to serve with roast turkey or chicken: 
Plain boiled potatoes, squash, cauli- 
flower with white sauce. Potato bails or 
cubes, with parsley butter, escaloped 
tomatoes, spaghettf’with Bechamel sauce. 


potatoes, mashed turnips, French peas. 
Casserole of potatoes, creamed onions, 
Lima beans in white sauce. , Stewed cel- 
ery with cream or Bechamel sauce, mash- 
ed potatoes, squash. Escaloped -cauli- 
flower, potato timbale, vegetables @ /a 
jJardiniere. Plain boiled potatoes, squash; 
cauliflower with white sauce. Potatoes, 
boiled onions in a cream sauce, glazed 
sweet potatoes. Macedoine of vegeta- 
bles, potato croquettes, macaroni with 
brown sauce. 


How To CHOOsE a Turkty.—On 
Thanksgiving Day every American fam- 
ily makes an effort to dine on turkey. 
The turkey, being a gift for which all 
Americans shouldbe thankful, seems es- 
pecially appropriate as a ‘Thanksgiving 
offering. If you are a town-dweller you 
must secure your bird from a poulterer ; 
and let me whisper to you not to rely too 
implicitly on his judgment. Tastes dif- 
fer; and upon this occasion you wish to 
suit your own. Some persons prefer a 
gobbler to a hen-turkey, but I will ad- 
vise you a hen. The meat is whiter, 
sweeter, and more tender. The bill and 
toes should be soft, and the flesh have a 
bluish-white cast, twelve pounds being an 
exceedingly good weight. The fortu- 


nate country-dweller has his own turkeys, | 


or should have; at least, and can mold 
them at will. The feed can be so man- 
aged that the meat will be white, tender, 
and of a delicate flavor, or the flavor 


may be greatly heightened by a change 


of diet. Chopped turnips, cabbage, and 
parsley, varied with corn-meal, boiled 


persons, is very desirable. This . food 


killing. —Ladtes’ Home 


THE HUMBUG OF PROVERBS. 


A proverb has been defined as “the | 


wisdom of many and the wit of one.” 
Into many proverbs are packed pithy 
suggestions as to conduct and general- 


ized experiences of mankind. They are 


sarcastic, hortative, minatory, mirth-pro- 
voking, but they are not wiser than the 
people who make them. Hence, many 
of them, some of the most widely cur- 
rent, are arrant humbugs. If they were 
once true to experience, under certain 
conditions, they are true no longer, To 
say this is flat contradiction of the well- 
known proverb, “Nobody is wiser than 
everybody.” 
the humbugs. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that a single man is wiser than his 
whole generation. Such men become 
first ‘the leaders, then the martyrs of 
their age, but are the saints and heroes 
of the ages which follow. 

As a flagrant instance of proverbial 
unwisdom and humbug, take the dis- 
tich which has been dinned into the 
ears of unnumbered eae of chil- 
dren : 

** Eariy to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.’ 

This is a terse and witty iaaiies- 
tion of the experience of a pastoral com- 
munity, where to get on in the world it 
was necessary to work in the fields from 
“sun-up” to “sun-down.” It has no ap- 
plication whatever to town life. The 
wealthy and wise men of towns are men 
who work late and rise late; and as to 
health, it is notorious that no part of our 
population so suffers from all manner of 
diseases as farmers and their families. 
Yet how many have been deprived of 
their natural sleep by a superstition, be- 
got of this wretched rhyme, that early 
rising is conducive to health. It is only 


| in recent years that people have had the 


courage to take the sleep which nature 
demands The man who did so a gen- 
eration ago was Called “lazy”—the most 
intolerable of all epithets. Franklin 
even aimed a proverb at him: “Men 
need five hours’ sleep, women six, chil- 
dren and fools seven.” Nowadays the 
man who takes less than cight is the 

Take some of the maxims inculcating 
shrewd business policy: ‘A penny sav- 
ed is a penny earned,” has ruined many 
a man who could not persuade himself 
to spend money with judicious lavishness 
in enlarging his business. The penny 
saved was so large in his eyes that it 
hid the dollar lost by his foolish econ- 
omy. “Outof debt, out of danger,” and 
‘‘Better go to bed supperless than rise 
in debt,” are a precious pair which have 
brought many to the poorhouse. Debt 
is the only salvation of many a man. 
Not debt recklessly incurred by extrav- 
agant living beyond his means, but debt 
incurred in the purchasing of a home or 
the establishing of a business. . Where 
would modern commercial affairs be but 
for credit? But credit means debt ; for 
if A trusts B, B must owe A. Debt 
makes many a man careful and saving 
who would spend all he gets if he had 
no pressing obligations to meet. So he 
is forced, as it were, in spite of himself, 
to provide for sickness and old - 
New York Examiner, 


I know not any pleasure of sense 
more exquisite than a draught of cool, 
clear water when you are thirsty; but 
few things are more insipid than water 


when there is no thirst. It is thus that 
Christ and his salvation are very sweet 
to one, and very tasteless to another. — 
William. Arnot. 


Religious instruction is'an 
part of the elementary schoolsof Prussia. 
Tt is compulsory. ‘in both “public: and 
private schools, and’ part'of the 
fications of teacher, 


rice and chopped celery tops, impart a | 
peculiar gamey flavor, which, to many | 


may be given three or four days before | 


Plain boiled potatoes, escaloped sweet | 


But even that is one of |. 


-Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES EN 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, II A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 P. Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
‘street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; ; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH South side Fifteenth St., 

_ between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 
Pullan, Pastor ; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. beige, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A, M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
_ enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’ s 
6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
_ Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer meeting, Thurs- 


day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M; Sunday- 
I2:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H, Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh ‘and. Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M, 
Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F, Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H.. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. ) 


Northern California Woman’s State | 


Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P, Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District. Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.— Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


~ Young Women’s Christian Association. 


1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. | 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager——-Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, Ne ork. oe 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J. B 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco. Superintendent South- 
em California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company's, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


Americdn Missionary Association.— 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- | 


taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D, Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. F. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


California Chinese 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Sec- 


retary. 

American Congregat ional Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L.-H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer-—H, Pinneo, 
59 Bible House,.New York, Secretary for 
California--Rev. Walter Frear,; 1461. Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the 


Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin $. Williams, Room | 


25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San F: 


American Board C. F. Missionary ie 
tional House, ‘Boston. Sec- | 


‘Rooms, Con 
‘retaries—Rey. N. G. Clark; D.D., Rev. 
Alden,, D.D.,, Rey. Judson Smith, .D.D. 


Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward, _ Rey, C. H. 


Daniels, District Secretary, Bible House, 


| Room 20, Safe Es Building, corner Cali- 
fornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


151 Washington street, Chicago. President— 

Mrs. W. E. Hale. Secretary—Rev. Charles 

R. Bliss, 151 Washington ‘street, Chicago, 

H. Hubbard, The Rookery 
Chicago, 

Missionary Society of the bel Con- 

tional Churches.—Rev. C. 

ting street, Chicago. 
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General Agent. 
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erfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
wan erful Ventilated Uven, which roasts al 
kinds of meat without turning or bassing, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor nt¢ 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 
perfect in ope’ation, and of the finest mate- 
rial and workmanship. 

Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas 
Ga-oline and Oil ®toves, for heating and 
aor Agate Ware, ‘Tron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline.- J obbing 
and Tinning. 


F. MYERS & C0., 


Wm. SHEW’S 


Photographic Gallery 


No, 523 KEARNY ST. . | 
Aut Kinps or Work Exxourzp 
In THE Bust STYLE AND AT 

Lowzst PRICES. 


or The very best Gabinet Photographs $8 
per dozen. 


EDWARD OABLSON, P. CUBRIER. 
President. Vice Pres. & 8eo’y. 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 


‘MANUFAOTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY'S 
s. 


MILL: Oor: Stevenson anp Ecker STREETS 
SBalesaroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Fggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 4 enter Warket 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRAwecIeco 
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Tllustrated catalogues vn application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for ‘the Pacific Ooast, 
Market San Franci. co, 


MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
TIMO MD. 
BELLS 
BELLIS, 
Price and terms free, Name this Dae 


for for Churches, hools, &c. 
_MENEBLY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N,.Y. BELLS, 
etc. , also Chimes 


ore than halt acentury_ 
super over others, 
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New West Education Commission.— | 


A. Bjork, 


T hos C. Butterworth, 


Losses im 70 years, $64,68 1,00000 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISOv. CAL. 


-(Wrpnespay, Novemser 18, T8yr. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


@e.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take Notice—LiBEeRAL OrFeR.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s- work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


‘Wednesday, November 18, 1891. 


We are to have a day of Thanksgiv- 


ing, though the formal proclamation of 


it lingered long. The Governor of Ore- 
gon; however, was in good time with his 
appointment. He did not wait for the 
President. He claimed that the issuing 
of such a proclamation was a “State 
right,” and not a national prerogative. 
Technically he is correct. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation is strictly legal only 
in the District of Columbia and in the 
Territories. But this is not a matter of 
legalities so much as of moral proprie- 
ties; and it is a good thing for the Pres- 
ident-and all the Governors to unite 
in urging all the people of the land to 
set apart the self-same day for a day of 
thanksgiving, prayer and praise. 


At length we are beginning to hear of 
the existence of conspiracies in Russia 
for the overthrow of the government. 
These may possibly be suppressed. The 
wonder is that there have been so few in 
times past, and that these are not more 
formidable than they now seem. The 
peasantry of Russia are the worst abused 
people on the globe. ‘There is nowhere 
any bondage or oppression involving 
such hardships and sufferings. Those 
peasants lack spirit or leadership or both, 
else they would have risen years ago in 
mass, in might, and with a terrific en- 
ergy against the most despotic tyranny 
known among men. Whatever be the 
fate of the present attempts, days of 
shock, violence and vengeance must 
come ere long. 


The Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales distinguished itself this 
autumn by providing, for the first time 
in its history, a meeting in the interests 
of woman’s work in the churches, and 


this meeting was presided over and ad- 


dressed by women. Innovation as it. 
was, it received the warmest recognition 
from two of the most veteran represen- 
tatives of the ministry. ‘They express- 
ed themselves as ready to welcome 
women to any rights and privileges the 
women might seek, the pastorate includ- 
ed. It appears that women have been 
placed.on the directorate of the London 
Missionary Society, and they have now 
organized an auxiliary to the Union it- 
self. All this seems so reasonable, and 
one wonders whether it has_not always 
been so! When the egg has been made 
to stand on its end, how simple and 
natural it is! 


It is said that aspeaker at the New 
Catholic University at Washington, D. 
C., actually allowed himself to utter such 
words as these: “History has not pages 
enough to record the absurdities com- 
mitted by Christian priests and princes. 
‘his is God’s lesson to us. Why do 
Catholic writers seek to cover up the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew, the cruelties 


- of the Inquisition, which burned the 


flesh of human beings made in God’s 
likeness, or the self-sufficient wisdom 
which refused to recognize the truths 
discovered by Galileo? Even to-day, 
in New York, you wait in vain before 
Catholic altars for sermons commensurate 
with the subject, against corrupt city rule 
and theevils of unlimited drinking sa- 
loons, although they are Catholics who are 
responsible for both these evils.” When 
men are tolerated in speaking thus within 
the Church of Rome, we may expect to 
see progress. Let us hope that the bold 
speaker has not met with an Episcopal 
caution. | 


As our American Home Missionary 
Society is so continuously in arrears, 
and we are urged to enlarge our collec- 
tions, the impression might be made on 
some minds that Congregationalists are 
especially impecunious in their generos- 
ity toward the work for our own coun- 
try. 
raise each year for the home work in its 
several departments more, by a good 
deal, than any other group of Christians, 
and this although some five other 


groups much surpass us in numbers. 
According to the tables of the New 


York Independent, the expenditures of 


But the fact is that these churches 


four of our societies. amounted, 1890— 


91, to $1,368,374. This is $200,000 
more than the largest branch of the 
Presbyterian Church expended for simi-_ 


lar home purposes, and greatly more | 
than was given by the largest of the 


Methodist or Baptist denominations, 
magnificent as the summaries of those 
bodies appear in the census. Let us re- 
member that we are not called upon to 
surpass other Christians, but to surpass 
ourselves, 


According to prediction, the moon 
rose On Our coast in a partial eclipse 
last Sunday evening. At no time was 
the shadow over more than two-thirds 
of the surface of the moon. Everything 
was- quite distinctly seen, though the 
sky was rather hazy and the air serene. 
It is a pleasure to observe such a _phe- 
nomenon when one knows the explanation 
of it, and something of the process by 
which the calculation is made—a pro- 
cess comparatively simple in the case of 
a lunar eclipse, and very complicated in 
case of a solar eclipse. Some years ago 
a book was written, with the title of 
“The Eclipse of Faith.” This was one 
of those happily selected titles which 
of themselves suggest most of the con- 
tents of the book This eclipse was 
“total” on the Atlantic coast. Years 
ago we observed a “total” eclipse of the 
moon which taught us how to interpret 
“total” in total depravity. It means 
that “total” refers to surface, not to 
depth. So that “total” in depravity 


moral character, and does not try to 
measure depth. No character on earth, 
certainly no young character, is as deep, 
dark, base, and black, as it might be- 
come later on—though the stain of evil 
may have gone over all its surface. 


Of all the wise sayings that are found 
in Ecclesiastes, none is more commend- 
ed by experience than that in which the 
writer cautions against inquiring whether 
the former times were better than these: 
“Thou dost not inquire wisely concern- 
ing this.” If one is an old man, how 
likely he is to magnify the things as 
they used to be in his boyhood. If he 
is young, how apt he is to suppose that 
this particular age has garnered the 
treasures of the long past. Yet, unless 
one be able to realize in himself the abili- 


means discoloration of all the surface of | 


ty of beinz ‘a boy and a father too,’ 


how can he have a very wise judgment? 
Even then comparison will cover only, 
say, fifty years. Yet books and magazine 
articles are comparing the times that are 
separated from each other by two hun- 
dred years, or more. It requires a won 
drously careful mind to strike the bal- 
ance just right between the morals and 
theology, for example, that existed in 
the days of Jonathan Edwards and those 
which exist now. Besides, in which 


part of the wide world of that century, 


and of this, shall the contrast be taken ? 
If old men need ‘to be admonished lest 
they say these are degenerate days, sure- 
ly, mere boys and girls would do well 
not to be easily descanting on how bad 
things used to be, and how new and 
glorious the present ideas are. Many of 
the very best ideas that now are, used to 
be thought just as glorious by some of 
the men who lived long ago. The very 
“fads” of the present decade may often 
be found in nobler expression in the lit 
erature of the ancients. 


Why not put some finish on the back- 
side? Who has not thought this, or 
asked it, when looking through a great 
furniture establishment where articles 
(whose natural place is against the wall) 
of exquisite carving, beauty and finish 
on three sides, are rough and unsightly 
behind., The “‘utilitarian” says, What is 
the use? It will not pay; it is unneces- 
sary; it will only increase the cost; the 
defect will never be seen except by 
servants; why throw away time and la- 
bor for nothing? and soon. Years ago 
we were atop the beautiful cathedral of 
Milan, when the guide called our atten- 
tion to the completeness of all the parts 
and particularly to the delicately sculp- 
tured rosettes, faces and forms behind 
the parapets, in hidden places, and ob- 
scure angles, showing that the workmen 
had thought of the finish of each piece 
of marble, and had not asked where it 
would be placed, nor whether it would 
be much seen. Evidently, he thought 
that this attention to the working out of 
details rendered the structure more beau- 
iful and divine, because God woul d 
have made it so if he had built it with- 
out human instrumentality. Ever since 
that.day an unfinished backside to an 
otherwise beautiful thing is increasingly 
unpleasant. Of course, this deficiency 
can be tolerated, if not approved, in our 
dwellings, furniture and private apart- 
ments; but no One is quite satisfied with 
it in publie. structures. And when we 


come to- human persons and to pmivate 
chatacters, who doesn’t want “all-around” 


‘people, and those whose sides are all 
beautiful, and not. one front for God, 


another for society, another for home, 


and another for the club-house ? 


AN ENDOWMENT. 
The sum of fifty thousand dollars has 
just been secured to the trustees of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary for the 
endowment of a new chair ‘in the semi- 
nary. This has been done in a sort of 
ideal way. It has come almost without 
solicitation, in a hearty and generous 
spirit. It is ample and most timely. It 
has come from one of the members of 
one of our own churches, who gives the 
entire sum himselt. He has lived long 
amongst us, and has always been free in 
his gifts and large in his charities. He 
has been upright and honorable in his 


business, has been the architect of his 
own fortune. 
- The institution may, therefore, not 
only be thankful for the endowment, but 


source. Our churches, too, should be 
grateful for such a giver in their own 
ranks, who bestows so cos'ly an offering 
on the institution which they have found- 
ed, toiled for, hoped for and prayed for 
so long. Edward Coleman, of the busi- 
ness firm of J. & E. Coleman of Grass 
Valley, Cal., is the donor of this hand- 
some endowment. It gives us pleasure 
to write the name of one who has done 


Christ such a service. We trust that he 
is only the leader of a long line of those 
who shall come from the ranks of our 
men of fortune in the churches with like 
gifts, till our educational institutions are 
fully equipped and amply endowed. 


_ BROOKLYN LETTER. 


_ Brooklyn has.a novelty. It is a re- 
ligio-political club yclept “church,” with 
no creed and the Lord’s Supper once in 
three years, “triennially” as the published 
programme reads. 
all, to “‘watch the city-government,” also 


and drag them out of their holes so that 
they may do their duty to their people 
and to God,” and so on ad nauseam. 
The leader is named Hagemann, whose 
ability is not questioned, but whose 
mental equilibrium is. The atheist Pen- 
tecost, who has found his advocacy of 
socialism and his onslaught on Chris- 
tianity to yield insufficient pecuniary re- 
turns, has taken up law—the very thing 
he opposed with might and main a little 
while ago. What sudden vo/¢e face this 
acrobatic marod will next show remains 
to be seen. Rev. H. R. Waite, Ph. D., 


‘of the Covenant. Dr. E. P. Thwing, 


to the community, and the new ways in 
which sociological questions are to be 
solved. 
The President of the United States, 
on his return from an extended tour, re- 
marked at a public meeting in Philadel- 
phia on Decoration Day that nothing had 
so ‘impressed and refreshed” him as the 
universal display of our country’s flag. 
“It waved over every schoolhouse and 
was in the hands of the school children.” 
Hon. John Jay, LL.D., says that “the 
‘grand characteristic of our Republic, 
which gives to patriotism in our elemen- 
tary education a chief pre-eminence, is 
the fact that every native-born Ameri- 
can and every naturalized foreigner is a 
sovereign citizen charged with kingly 
duties.” As one condition of citizen- 
ship. is loyally to the constitution, an 
understanding of it is indispensible, and 
ignorance or indifference works a forfeit- 
ure of the rights of a citizen. Hence, 
the need of making patriotism prominent 
in primary education, as indicated in the 
remarks of these two statesmen. Now, 
uver against these axiomatic ideas, a Mr. 
Nobody has written in the Vorth Amer- 
ican Review for last month that patriot- 
ism is but bigotry and dogmatism, and 
the patriot is a nuisance, with much 
more nonsense of that sort which it is a 
wonder that the Aeview was willing to 
print. ‘‘The world is our country, ” he 
says, ‘‘and local attachments only foster 
selfishness,” The same shallow reason- 
ing would ignore the domestic bond that 
makes our home dearer than a stranger’s, 
our wives, than some others. The. ab- 
surdity is too patent to need discussion 
that “‘patriotism is needless, and it is 
time to abandon it. It has long enough 
masqueraded as a virtue and may be well 
put aside with other debris of the past.” 
Fourierism and other dreams of the last 
century, as tothe development of society, 
had their sway and were forgotten, but 
their ideas reappear in new forms, and 
their discussion helps to augment the 
restlessness of this ‘‘azge of discontent.” 
The People’s Palace, opened by Pastor 


| Scudder on the ninth in Jersey City, is a 


scheme to bring the church and people 
together. Four buildings are now in 
use. When complete there will be a 
boarding-house for girls, a seaside home, 
a nursery for working mothers, dispen- 


house and woodyard, penny-bank, indus- 
trial school, billiards, tennis, kindergar- 
ten and restaurant. Few men could di- 
rect so many and varied agencies wisely 
and still be a preacher and pastor, but 


free from peril. 
reading with great 
> memon Of Professor Phelps just pub-| 
lished by the Scribner's. A more: skill-, 
drawn: and alluring portrait it would 


be hard to find—a more instructive an¢ 


dealings, and, in the ways of legitimate | 


Its object is, first of. 


had a reception last night at the Church 


a pastor from 1876 to 1879, made an 
| address on the relationship of the chutch 


sary, bath-house, swimming-tank, coffee-. 


glad also that it came from so worthy a | 


| monthly held in his parlors—the white- 


himself such an honor, and the cause:of | 


pastors to “arouse these clerical milsops |. 


4. 


| the Ladies’ Aid Society of this church. 


Christian civilization. 


dor, to make our Club meetings a ‘‘pre- 


our natures be developed as any other 


that the next meeting of the Club be 
held at Oregon City, providing an invita- 
tion be given. ~ 


Of spending last Sunday at Forest Grove 
as the guest of President McClelland of 
Pacific University. . It is highly’ gratify- 
ing to note the forward movement. that 
is being made in this well-known and 
| excellent - institution. Never before’ in 
its history have its prospects been so 


es throughout the State, with an ‘excel- 
lent faculty, a majority of them new and 


| from the best schools of the East, Pa- 


One striking 


history some day, and that Asiatic races 
had been lying in grand reserve, like 


beds of coal with latent fires, ready to 


burn for future use. | ast week Sir Ed- 
win Arnold referred, at the Academy of 
Music, tothe growing importance of the 
East as a realized compement of the 
West. Quisseparabit? “Asfarasthe East 
is from the West” is a simile which is now 
losing its appositeness. Steam and 
electricity abridges time and makes dis- 
tance dwindle. So mutual acquaintance 
tends to minimize. differences and 
promote a true and intelligent brother-— 
hood w.th all peoples. : 

Dr. Storrs last Sunday gave a tender 
eulogy on Albert. Woodruff, the foundet 
of the ‘ Foreign : Sunday-school Associa- 
tion which, for nearly thirty years, has 
planted schools all over the globe. When | 


‘in China last year, I saw in use his hym- 


nal in Chinese. The last time I was 
present at the State-street meeting— 


haired octogenarian gave out his favorite 
stanza as a parting hymn of consecra- 
tion, embodying the keynote of his life— 
‘* Were the whole realm of nature mind, 

_ ‘That were a present far to small; — 

Love so amazing, so divine, : | 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

He then lifted with his trembling voice 
the ancient Gregorian melody that has 
sounded down tle ages, known in part 
tous as “Hamburg.” Younger voices 
swelled the song in stronger volume, and 
so we parted never more to meet. Many 
welcoming voices from North and South, | 


from Occident and Orient have now | 


greeted this beloved and honored ‘ser- | 
vant of God to a fellowship which will 
be complete and eternal. | wie 
OcCASIONAL. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The writer was in an old business , 
house of this city, the other day, where | 


| alluring | example of heroic endeavor. cific University stands upon the. thresh- 
While students and preachers will, aboves 
all here find quickening thought, every 
admirer of pure, classic Enghsh—such 
as Professor Phelps taught and illustrat- 
ed in his»writings—will meet with much 
to enrich and inspire. 
thought he once uttered was this—that 
the East was to be the great arena of 


old of an all-important and ever-increas- 
ing sphere of usefulness. The faculty 
as now constituted is as follows, in addi- 
tion to President McClelland, who is 
professor of mental and moral science: 
Joseph W. Marsh, Ph.D., professor 
of Greek ‘and Latin; W. N. Ferrin, 
M. A., protessor of mathematics; Theo- 
dore Whittlesey, B. A., professor of 
chemistry and physics; James R. Rob- 
ertson, M. A., principal of academy; 
Miss Helen A. Brooks, B L, lady prin- 
cipal and ins'ructor in English literature 
and history; Miss Bertha W. Hadley, in 
structor in music; Miss Martha Fraser, 
instructor in elocution and art; William 
P. Marsh, B. S., tutor; J. M. Garrison, 
instructor in penmanship. Many much- 
needed improvements are in conte upla- 
tion, and some have already been made. 
The trustees heartily support the new 
faculty in their plans, and are pledged 
to spare no effort or expense to keep the 
institution in the front rank. Already 
plans have been made for the expendi- 


‘ture of ‘at least'¢4,000 in improvements 


that have been wanted for a long time, 


These will have been completed within ; 
the next month; and will add largely to } 


the capacity of the school for thorough 
instruction. In the department of na- 
tural science, Professor Whittlesey, who, 


all last year, was. the chief assistant of 


Professor Meares at Williams, will have 
a laboratory, complete in all depart- 
ments, thus rendering it possible to 


make this branch of study full of inter- | 


est, and: unusually attractive. 

_ Last Sunday the Lord’s Supper was 
celébrated by the Forest Grove church, 
and eight members were admitted by 
letter. A material addition has been 


_made to the comfort of the building, by 


the addition of a large furnace for heat- 
ing purposes, the expense of which was 
about $200. The church is constantly 
growing in membership, and Pastor 
Rogers has enough work to keep him 
fully employed. | 

‘Yo-day is the first anniversary of the 
establishment ofthe Front-street Mission 
Sunday-school by the Y. P. S. C. E. of 
the First Church. The occasion was 
celebrated this morning by appropriate 
exercises, The enterprise has been a 


the head of the firm is knownto bea Success so far, and is doinga great deal 


professing Christian and a Church offi- 


cial for many years, and heard one of his ' 


old salesmen say, in a very emphatic 
manner, as he was engaged in conversa- 
tion with a fellow-salesman who had but | 
recently been engaged, ‘‘ Well, there’s no 
use of talking, business is business; and 
you can’t mix it with religion. Every. 
business man is a robber, and, in dving 


business, you must treat every one as if , OUr pastor, preached for us to-day very | 


of good in a much-needed quarter. 
Professor H. A. Shorey supplied Ply- 


mouth Church to-day, He will couduct | 


a praise service there this evening. | 

Rev. W. A. Rice, D D., of “ew York 
City, now one of the Secretaries of the 
American Tract Society, but formerly 
Pastor of a Presbyterian Cnurch in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and an old friend of 


he were arascal. That is the wayI was 2Cceptably. 


brought up in business, and, I believe, | 


it is the right way, too.” 


“The Welfare of Our City” will be the 
subject of Pastor Clapp this evening. 


This young man is about thirty years | This is timely, and ought to be echoed 


of age, and has held his present situation | 


for well nigh ten years. Presumably, 


the most of his business training has 


been acquired with the firm which has 
given him employment for the last de- 
cade. And yet the cause of Christ is go- 
ing forward. It 1s growing more rapidly | 
now than ever before in the world’s hjs- 
tory; but how much greater might be the 
progress if there were better Christian 
living? Really, lukewarmness and lack 
of consecration on the part of professing 


Christians are the obstaclesto the growth 


of Christ’s kingdom on earth. This 
thought should impel every one, through | 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, to more de- 
terminedly resist the daily and hourly 
temptations of life which so persistently 
beset us, and, through great tribulation, 
ultimately take our stand upon a higher 
plane of noble Christian living. Lives 
which square with the teachings of the 
gospel are the most potent factors of 


The fall meeting of the Oregon Con- 
gregational Club was held last Monday 
evening in the parlors of the First church 
of this.city, the supper being spread by 


The subject for discussion was “ Chris- 
tian Education,” and excellent addresses 
were given by Rev. H. V. Rominger of 
the East Portland church, Hon. M. C. 
George, a member of the school board 
for this city, and Rev. Thomas McClel- 
land, D.D., President of Pacific Univer- 
sity. Two piano solos were given by 
Mrs. H. V. Rominger. While there was 
a fair attendance, it was not what it 
should have been. There were but five 
persons outside the city present—four 
from Forest Grove and one from Wills- 
burg. Even the city churches were not 
represented -as they should have been. 
There were but two present from East 
Portland and none from Plymouth ; and 
this does not speak very well for the “‘fel- 
lowship” idea that is supposed to be the 
chief object of the Club; of course, we 
all know there are imperative demands 
in many directions for our time and 
money; but, surely, we ought, in all can- 


vious engagement” four times a year, It 
is as important that the social side of 


part of ourselves, The writer moves 


Your correspondent had the pleasure 


with the church- 


from every pulpit in this city, and by 
every decent citizen, until public opinion 
would demand in unmistakable terms 
that existing laws for the government 
of the city should be strictly enforced. 
Political jobbery has so botched our 


charter that the Mayor has no power 
to enforce laws—we feel thankful that we 


now have a Mayor with backbone enough 
to enforce law had he the power—the 
administration thereof being entirely in 
the hands of the police department. As 
water cannot rise higher than its level, 
so the enforcement of laws relating to 
Sunday closing of business places,saloons, 
etc., is not enforced, for the reason 
that the authorities pretend to believe 
the public does not desire them to be. 
Unity of action on the part of all the 
churches is the watchword now. Public 
meetings nave been held, a monster pe- 
tition has been sent in, and strenuous 


efforts are being put forth all along the 


line for a radical change in public opin- 
10n—or, rather, in the crystallization of 
public sentiment into a demand for bet- 
ter government and obedience to law on 
the part of all. Geo. H. Himes. 
Nov. 15, 1891. 


THE PitGrims Not PERSECUTORS.— 


iI notice in last week’s PaciFic a refer- 
ence to the address of Benjamin Scott, | 


Esq., Chamberlain of London, vindicat- 
ing the Plymoutfi Pilgrims from the 
charge of having persecuted the Quakers 
and others. It was in 1866 and not 
1886, and it was while I was in London, 
and I have a copy of the first . edition. 
The Quakers, or Friends, invited him to 
give the address in their meeting-house, 
and at the close they passed a unani- 
mous resolution declaring the vindica- 
tion to have been complete. Great in- 


terest was manifested in the subject, and’ 


the audience was large. It is a fact that 
not only did not the Pilgrims ever perse- 
cute, but they even afforded an asylum 
to Roger Williams when banished from 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
| | C. H. 


Many of our readers, probably, do not 
know that in the line of “University Ex- 
tension,” so much talked about these 
days, three of the professors in the Uni- 
versity of California are lecturing and 
holding classes each week in this city. 
Professor Gayley has a class in English 


literature on Fridays at 3:45 P. M. in the 


Academy of Sciences ; Professor S:ring- 
ham teaches the Higher Mathematics on 
Saturdays at 11 A. M., in the College of 
‘Pharmacy ; and Professor Bacon lectures 
on European History 6n Mondays at 8 
P, M., in the lecture-room of the First 
Unitarian church. 
The “Brotherhood on the Sea” is the 
name of a new society of two hundred 
Norwegi 
ed themselves to have regular religious 
services on. board their ships, and 
conduct everything there and on shore 


in the fear of God. $4 


sea captains, who have pledg- | 


Honte Missionary, 


| WOMAN'S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Mrs. M. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 
Vice-President, Mrs. H. S. Burbank, 1372 Telegraph 


avenue. 


one Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 


Recording Secretary, Mrs. M.L. F. East 
Valencia street, San Francisco. 5x6 


Secretary, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berk. 

ar ag Mrs. A. L. Miller, 1461 Grove street, Oak. 
New societies being formed, please report themse! 

at once tothe Secretary of the W.S.H'M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME 
SIONARY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 


Presicent, Mrs. E. Cash.z710Ten ple St., Los Angeles. 

Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 442, Pasacaena. 

Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Spencer, 4tg West Second 
stree:. Los Angeles. . 

Sup’t Children’s Work, Mrs.W.H. Dwight, Pasadena 

Superintendent of Literature, Mrs Alison C. Blaikie, 


| Florence, Cal. 


‘ANNUAL REPORT CORRESRONDING 
| SECRETARY Ss. H, M. S. 


“ They shall speak of the glory of Thy 
kingdom, and talk of Thy power.” Our 
blessed Lord, in his last. prayer with his 
disciples, said, ‘‘I have given them thy 
word.” Is not this thé keynote of Mis- 
ysions, giving the Word of . Life to those 
who are living without its blessed inflv- 
ence? Our Father, in his wisdom and 
love, has given us asa leader one emi- 
nently fitted for the position, with 
seemingly unlimited courage and zeal, 
The work of the year cannot be given in 
a short report. Many things may never 
be known until the “books are opened” 
and “the deeds done in the body” be re- 
vealed. 

As we look over the field of the work 
of our Home Society, we find the num- 
ber of our auxiliaries increased since our 
last annual meeting from twenty-six to 
forty; life members from twenty-one to 
twenty-nine. How very important it 
seems that every church should have a 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, and 
become auxiliary to the mother society ! 
No matter how few in numbers or how 
small the contributions, the point is,make 
a beginning claiming the promise; when 
two of you agree as touching anything, it 
shall be done. Our former Correspond- 
ing Secretary, whom you will remember 
as being full of earnestness and zeal for 
missions, organized such a society in Pet- 
aluma during the simultaneous mission- 
ary meetings held some months ago. It 
was a boys’ society, commencing with 
two members, soon increasing to twenty, 
making their offerings, in many instances, 


estimate the influence for good upon 
their own lives, thus learning in child- 
hood the joy of giving to others the Word 
of Life? Our auxiliaries have done nobly 


that would have daunted any but those 
loyal to their Lord and obedient to the 
direction, “* Whatsoever He saith unto 
you, do it.” 


their offerings, others have found the one- 
cent-a-day plan*has worked well—very 
small sums given with regularity result 
in surprisingly large sums. The “Home- 
land Circle” is a comparatively new fea- 
ture in organizations, and its results have 
been good where it has been tried. This 
will be a special department of work for 
the coming year. It is the little rills that 
form the broad flowing stream, and we 
are only asked to do what we can. ‘She 
hath done what she could,” is the exam- 
ple brought down through the centuries 
for our guidance. If there be first a will- 
ing mind, it is accepted. ‘Let us re- 
member that it is quality, not quantity, 
after all, that God wants from _ his chil- 
dren.” The most important work of the 
year has been at Port Costa, without 
doubt—a work of fcith and prayer, as well 
as most vigorous effort. ‘‘What are ob- 
stacles when faith and prayer appeal to 
an omnipotent God?” How precious 
the promise—“ If ye abide in Me, and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
A number of auxiliaries report sending 


/boxes and barrels well supplied with 


comforts to Home Missionary families. 
Some have contrisuted toward the Port 
Costa church, some divided their gifts 


auxiliaries, but a few months old, report 
increase in membership, some having 
doubled since organizing. 

Still another, writing of the visit of our 
dear President, says, ‘* Her words stimu- 
lated us to renewed activities.” One 
writes, “‘ We have met every month since 
February, instead of every other month 
as last year, and there is an increasing 
interest.” Another writes of their meth- 
ods for gathering funds, in making thai 
Offerings for special blessings, .One 
earnest, faithful worker writes, ‘* We wel- 
come the new leaflet, by Mrs. Williams, 
‘ Interdependence of Our Six Societies’; it 
will be very helpful to us in making them 
better understood in all their workings.” 
She closes by asking prayer for their 
little church and society. All write’ina 
spirit of earnest love for the blessed work 
in which they are engaged, and a desire 
to do more another year. We may truly 
say it has been for all of us a joyful year 
of service; our efforts and self-denials 
have been “helpers of our joy.” Do we 
realize the high privilege of being used 


“blessed to give than to receive” of our 
time, our sympathy, our influence, pray- 


ers, and money? Then, let us give of 


them all, even more willingly and joyful- 
ly in the year that is before us, that we 
may reap greater blessings and more 
abundant harvests “in His name.” 
Sept, 1891. Cor. SEc. 


THOMAS—In Mokelumne Hill, Cal., Novem- 
Thomas, 


ber 1, 1891, to the wife of Rev. J.A.’ 


through much self-denial; but who can — 


this year, many in the face of hindrances | 


Some have used the mite boxes for | 


between home and foreign fields. New | 


of the dear Master, and that it is more 
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Bears 
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als saw vi iF | 
ious ZWews Righieeo, were received into the First | God while ‘they live here, and see Go JOAQUIN: ALLEY, six—increasing. On November Sad nT 
Relig church, Binghamton, N. -November- hereafter. Oh, how much an intense Ba rly Tue sday m orning there were sixty-four. The Society: of Deposits Received from $laud Upwards. 
PACIFIC COAST. spiritual life is needed in order to make ‘roth: the? home for flying Christian Endeavor, recently started, 
Thirty-one ‘J with the “Taberna- | °ur churches effective as establishments |; p to Porterville. He was joined“in turns out about twenty. ‘The region ot 
Mr. H. K. Thornton, missionary of | Cle church in Joseph, Mo., at the | Of God for winning souls, you g and _ Oukla nd by Rev, Walter. Frear,’ Secre. | COUNTY'S filling up with a class of ex- 


cellent people. “he young, who are is- 
olated from city vices, are turning out] . 
‘noble men and women; with strong 


“finds in strong bodies. and pure hearts 


old ! 
‘Friday, Nov. 13s 1891. 


last communion. 


The fourth new housz of worship this 
year was November rst in St. 
Louis. ‘The Newstead-avenue chapel 


| tary of the A.C. U. We arrived at 10 
|p. M, distant from Sin Francisco about 
| 275 miles. ‘The next morning we view- 
|ed the town. Numerous and substan- 


the A. M. A. among the Esquimaux at 
Cape Prince of Wales, the most westerly 
point on this continent, gave a most in- 
teresting talk at the last Monday Club. 


“THE FRIEND” REPORTS: 


He used a blackboard, on which he drew 


will soon ‘be ready for dedication. 


The 10-inch artesian well, near the 


tial improvements have taken place yrs 


from training in Christian homes, and 


the country church, where “isms” are 


: at Waikiki was 802 feet deep to | OUF last visit, one year ago Mare 
He tol us of their habits, their means formed in Buffalo,: N. Tt, to aid denom- bed-rock. The flow is eieuaieky adil | and the change since we first saw thie gee ——. Ww. A. TENNEY. Pacific Bank, T Treasurer. 4 
of living, their eagerness to learn, and | jnational and Christian interests by buy-| ous, and residents of ‘Waikiki have | ‘Own Some years ago are truly remark- |. , PARADISE. _ Capital Stock, - st 000,000 


of the plans he has for their improve- 
ment. Mr. Thornton isa well-educated 
young Virginian. Judge Thornton of 
this city is his uncle. Hehastwo broth- 
ers, professors in Eastern colleges. His 
companion in the work isa Mr. Locke 
of Indiana, who is now carrying on-the 


ing lots for chapels, in which will be 
started Sunday schools that will_ grow 
into churches. 


The Oak Park church, Minneapolis, 
had its communion season on the even- 
ing of November rst, when ten were re- 
ceived into the church. The plan of 


abundance of wa’er in prospect. 
Makawao Foreign chureh held a “Lit- 


erary and Social” ‘on the 18th, at the 


pastor’s house. The exercises appear to 
have been. uncommonly entertaining. 
The debate, ‘‘Resolved that an addition 
of wings would be a benefit to the hu- 


able. 


“The main street is now adorned | 
upon either side with substantial brick 
buildings, and the new school building 
of brick is full to overflowing. Porter- 
ville is the ‘center of trade f r many 
miles, and is destined to become an in-. 
corporated and flourishing city within a 


Rev. L. L, Wirt, on his rounds of or- 
ganizing and visiting Sunday-schools, 


tion of the church, took part in the ser- 


stopped at Paradise at the recent dedica- 


vice, and remained two weeks holding a 
protracted meeting. Seldom has such: 
an impression for good been made on 


PAYS INTEREST DATE OF DEPOSIT. 
"or two youre | OADINAGY Deposits. 


* In connection with rith the Bank are the 
VAULTS, 


work alone. The accouut of such a holding the com few years. It isin the citrus belt and on the street floor with the Bank. 
munion in the ev m ce,” m ven nob y citrus aD 
work by 1S | suits the church. the cad we Saw orange trees covered with fruit. ; ‘THE STRONGEST, EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 
earching and st t pe e 1s saioon and attended churc it- | Steel Safes, under the Renter’s individual from 
very searching stimulating. It makes of | ticipants: We see that the pastor came There are two. weekly newspapers, the Sig “at first in ‘the we Contrel, 


us ask ourselves if we really are doing 
anything for'the God we profess to love. 
We thank God that he puts it into the 
hearts of Such brave young men to un- 
dertake such difficult, self-denying work. 
We rejoice that our missionary societies 
are leaving no corner of the earth un- 
reached. But what are we doing for the 
poor and lowly? How selfish, and par- 


ticular and ease-loving we are. Hear-| 


worship of the Mt. Vernon church, Bos- 
ton, on the corner of Westchester Park 
and Beacon street, was laid November 
5th. The lot cost $80,000, and it is es- 


$1 00,000. 


SEATTLE LETTER. 


* Volume I, No. 7, of the little weekly 


timated that the house will cost about 


out second in a rifle match for the ‘‘Bur- 
chardt Cup.” Pick your try 
again, Brother Gulick. 

Mr. Hogan has been 
faithfully in Honolulu during the month 
of September. His talks in the Y. M. 


C. A. hall have been attended by large | 


numbers, many of them persons whose 
tastes and habits have made them averse 
to religion. Mr. Hogan has occupied | 


conducted periodicals. 
| have acquaintances connected with both, 
and therefore “dropped in,” and found 
oné at work and the other, Mr, 
out of town. | 

We were there pursuant to a letter 
missive issued convening a council to as- 


sist in 
church. 


Enterprise and the Zidings, both well 
We happen to. 


organizing a Congregational 


‘There has been a Presbyterian 


‘church, and gradually sitting a litle 
further forward, till the last night found 
him on the front seat, firmly resolved to 
close out his business. The devil tried 
his old game in this place, of getting up 
a dance to counteract the influence of 
the meetings, and his emissaries were 
on hand at the close of the meeting to 
invite the people over to the hall. 

Public sentiment thoroughly 


. Trunks and Valuable Pac Packages, taken on stor- | 

Fire-Proof, centrally located and 
lighted, secluded and separate 
rooms for the use of safe renters, 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
tem of the 


here as well as 
is wonders in enco 
small and in tn 


Mr. Thornton’s story and resolve to | sheet, the Plymouth church Herald of church in the place since 18 The thful al i 
complain no more, but go and do like- | this city, is at hand. Such a paper is a | the pulpit of Central Union church four | members of. fhe church, cheeks a dis- | aroused, and denounced the dance as cating in youthfa ecomomy. aa 
wise. acne very useful adjunct to the church, and Sabbath evenings. We have felt much senting vote, determined, the 26th of last inappropriate at such a time, and show- pauiy Stampeand all information may 
Rev. E. C. Oakley will address the ought to. increase in number among the | pro‘ited by his earnest talks, which are July, to withdraw from the field. ‘There | img disrespect to Mr. Wirt, whom the| tiem aé the bank. 
churches. By the issue before me, the | marked by good sense and spiritual feel- | has been for some time a strong. desire | Whole town seem. to recognize as their a akoae ek tacit Columbus Waterhouse, 


next meeting on “Prison Management.” 


Pursuant to adjournment, the annual 
meeting of the California Chinese Mis- 
sion for hearing the reports of the Treas- 
urer and Directors, and for the election 


of officers for the ensuing year, and for 


such other business as may need to be 
done, will be held at the parlor of the 
Y.M. C, A., 232 Sutter street, on Mon- 
day, November 234d, at 3 Pp. M. 

C. Ponp, Sec’y. 


Rev. F. Flawith preached in the First 


York December gth for a visit to this 


pastor's subject last Sunday morning 
was ‘The Ideal Church.” The evening 
subject, ‘‘Heroism.” 

On Wednesday last the ladies of the 


city held an all-day missionary rally, 
serving lunch at noon to all that attend- 
ed, Place, Plymouth church ; pro- 
gramme beginning at 9:30 A. M, and 
closing at 5. P. M. Mrs. Merritt, Mrs. 


| Wheeler, Mrs. Dawson and some others 


were present and contributed to the suc- 


various churches of our order in this 


ing. 

Mrs. A. ¥. Judd received last year, . 
via Cape Horn, the organ which for 
more than fifty years had cheered the 
home of her father, the Rev. Dr. Boyd 
of Geneva, N. Y. -It was purchased by 
him when residing at Watertown, N Y., 
long before the birth of Agnes, now Mrs. 
Judd. It has, within a few days, been 
put in complete order. — he tones seem 
rich and mellow, and bring back the old 
times and the early days when the moth- 


sent. 


for a Congregational church there. ‘That 
desire was spontaneous and from: within, 
purely evolutionary.. 
has also commended itself to the busi- | 
ness men of the town without any dis- 


The movement 


The letter r missive was read by. Rev. 
W. Frear; Rev. 
Francisco, was elected Moderator, and 
J. A. Allen, Esq., ‘Tulare, Scribe. 
the evening the Moderator preached 
the sermon; Revs. Dr. 


W D. Williams,’ San 
Ih 


Warren, W., 


guest.. Only three men entered the 
dance hall, vented their rage, and finally 


preacher was too much for them. 

| Thirteen united with the church Sun- 
day evening on confession. Three of 
these were old gray-haired people, eight 
of them heads of families, and two 


the presentation of twelve children re- 
questing the ordinance of baptism, sev- 


went home acknowledging the young 


San Francisco, California, July 1, 1891. 


twelve and thirteen years of age. An in- | 
‘| novation occurred duriag the service in 


800,000.00. 


church, in this city, last Sabbath to good | cess of the meeting. The women are to |er taught music to her little ones, and | Frear, J. G Eckles, B. F. Sargent and.| eral ot whom were motherless, and tor 3 
audiences. , be congratulated on the success appar- | accompanied the household worship of | others made sethinrke: onleatinint the‘oc- th them the church became sponsor. BC etal, 1,823,000.00 
Rev. Dr. Virgin expects to leave New The praise. It is a fine heir toom. casion. ‘The new church elected off-| Com. Average Resources, 4,541,000.00. 
make us all a thousand times as muc [cers and appointed a delegate to the of 000,000.00. 


city and the First church, to which he 
has been called as pastor. | 


The members of the Third church 
and their friends assembled in force last 
Friday evening at the church, the occa- 
sion being a tea and social given in 
honor of the first anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Rev. F. B. Pullan. The plat- 
form of the Sunday-school room was 
very elaborately and handsomely draped 
with lace curtains set off by a wealth of 
floral embellishment, while wreaths of 


_ flowers festooned the pillars, and potted 


plants and huge bunches of buds and 
blossoms filled every niche and corner. 
All around :-and across the room and 
through into the parlors of the edifice, 
tables were spread containing every del- 
icacy of the season, while piles of gold- 
en fruit stood in pyramids and blended 
their fragrance with the perfume of the 
flowers, ‘The rooms were filled to over- 
flowing with happy people, even the halls 
and vestibule having their quota. The 
affair was a delightful one in its every 
aspect. 


Rev. W. H. Tubb visited the County 


Hospital in the morning. ‘There were 
60 in the Bethlehem Sunday-school in 


the afternoon, and 43 at the service in 


the evening; two children were baptized. 


Rev. J. D. Foster reports growth at 
Lorin. ‘There were 39 at the last prayer- 
meeting, and the last was the largest 
Sunday-school they have had. Three 
hundred dollars has been raised to im- 


prove the church. It is intended to in- | send a man to hold fast that post for : : 
deeply shameful that stern Orego | 
Mrs. Gove of the W. C. T. U. visited my gon RESOLUTIONS. Sunday appointments of Rev. | 


and held service at San Quentin; four 
prisoners accepted Christ as their Sa- 
viour. Sabbath week she held services 
in the Clayton church. In the evening 
she gave an account of the prison work. 


on fire in the magnificent enterprise of 
the evangelization of the world! In 
this connection let me commend to all 
the grand book of Dr. Daniel March, 
“Morning Lights in Many Lands.” 
While describing his trip about the 
world, he shows us the darkness of 
heathenism, and yet.awakens in us the 
hope he himself strongly feels, that the 
light of Christ is arising upon all lands. 
This evening has been a sociable even- 
ing both at Plymouth and Taylor 
churches. Some forty persons united 
with the Plymouth church Sunday, No- 
vember 1st, and the social there to- 
night contemplates the introduction of 
the new members to the rest. At Tay- 
lor church a reception was given to the 


present. ‘They gathered at 4 P. mM. and 
dispersed at 7 P. M. after a delightful 
little *party.” 

It does us good t to read *‘M. E.’s” ar- 
ticles on the missionary who turned 
steamboat man. We would have loved 
to visit his steam launch atthe docks, in 
spite of ‘‘greasy hands,” etc. 

-I see Rev. Brother Whittlesey was 
announced in the Zast Oregonian of 
Pendleton, Oregon, to preach in the 
Pendleton church last Sunday morning 
and evening. Good for Brother Whit- 
telsey! It deeply grieves the writer’s 
heart to think of the empty church at 
Pen dleton, that he has so often lovingly 
swept, dusted, warmed, lighted, preach- 
ed, sung and worked in. The Lord 


should have only one Congregational 
church. 


gregations at Port Angeles. Two Bible 
classes and three sermons each Sunday, 


Sunday-school, about one hundred being | 


Rev. Brother Chase reports good con- 


Our little town has been in a state ‘of 
expectancy for a week or more, and all 
invitations for November 12th had been 
declined with thanks both by young men. 
and maidens, old men and. children— 
everybody, in fact, had held that. even- 
ing open for the pleasure of meeting 
Rev. Dr. Williams of Plymouth church, 
San Francisco, and hearing his. lecture; 
but especially for the friendly grasp of 
his hand, and the kindly greeting which 
they felt certain of receiving when the 
well-beloved Doctor should come once 
more among us. History tells us. that 
Czesar was enshrined in the hearts of 
his countrymen, but Dr. Williams, in a 
setting of diamonds and pearls, is cher-. 
ished in the hearts of all Tulareans . 
His too brief ministry as pastor of the 
Congregational church left a saving im- 
press upon this community which never 
will be effaced, and the good seed he so 
faithfully sowed took strong root, and 
now bears both fruit and blossoms. 

Dr. Williams last night led his large 


audience (for the church was crowded) | 


from San Francisco to Wales, the voyage 
being both amusing and instructive, and 
greatly enjoyed by all. The return trip 
we hope will be made in the near future 
if the heavy demands of the Doctor’s 
time will permit. It does us good to 
see him, and we will confess to a con- 
scious pride in the fact that it was the 
Tulare church that transplated this grand, 
Green Mountain oak to California soil. 


Adopted by the Board of Directors of 
the South Dakota Home Missionary So- 
ciefy on accepting the resignation of 
Rev. H. D. Wiard as Superintendent: 


pastor. 


ordinary 


San Joaquin Valley Association. 
congregation was large. and ‘interested. 
Rev. Dr. Warren preached there and at 
Plano last Sabbath. 
Superintendent Wirt may be able to 
spend next Sabbath at the same points. 


The field will soon have a resident pas- 


er Gordon. 


the organ. 


~The 


It is hoped ‘that 


We crossed the plains, twenty-three 
miles to Tulare to visit dear friends, at- 
tend the meetings of San Jcaquin Valley 
Association, and deliver a lecture in the 
Tulare church. The San Joaquin Val- 
ley Association elected Rev. J. G.. 
Eckles, Moderator; Rev. William Gor- 
| don, Scribe, and Rev. -B..F: Sargent, 
‘Registrar. ‘Reports from the churches. 
were full of encouragement. 
continues to grow and improve. © Exeter: 
is full of life and increasing: Tulare is 
earnestly looking for their new pastor. 
Tipton is to be well cared for by Broth- 
Selma is more hopeful. | 
Porterville applied for admission and 
was received. Oleander still and 
desires a resident pastor. — 

In the evening the church was filled, 
and chairs were brought in and occupied 
to hear what the writer had to say 
trip last summer to the great 
tional London Council. 
tions adorned the pulpit, the stands and. 
‘The Loreley Club discours-. 
ed beautiful music, and old friends at 
the close greeted heartily their former 


Fresno 


y of his 
nterna- 
Floral decora- 


D. W.- 


GREEN VALLEY AND 


Wm. Rogers—teaching a Bible-class 
from 10 to 11 A.M, in Green Valley, 
then preaching at 11; in the afternoon 
we rode four miles, and preached at 3 
o’clock in Sebastopol ; thence back to 


| and the letter. 


prions Paciric : Some weeks agoa 
man Called on me for help. He handed 
me a letter purporting to be from Rev. | 
F. D. Kelsey, Congregational minister of 
Helena, Montana. I was of somewhat 
sceptical concerning the genuineness of 
the case, and wrote to Brother Kelsey. 
In reply I received the following letter : 
‘‘That man ‘Carroll’ has no membership 
in my church, and I have never given a 


| man any letter commending him to the 


care of Congregational ministers in Cal- 
ifornia. I have never been acquainted 
with any man of that sort. If some man 
can get hold of this purported letter it 


| ought to be handed to the prosecuting 


attorney.” If this pious fraud of a tramp 
calls.on any other minister in California 
they will know how to deal with him 
J. B. Sitcox. 
SACRAMENTO, Nov. 10, 1891. 


_ Rev. George Rogers, the oldest Con- 
‘gregationalist pastor but one in the 
world, died in England recently in his 
| ninety-third | year. He celebrated his 
golden, wedding in 1873, and ‘in i 
Mrs. Rogers died. Mr. Rogers was 

voluminous writer for magazines can 
papers, and was the author of an exposi- 


volumes, 


SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
torturing, disfiguring, humiliating. itching, 
burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply or 
blotchy, with Toss of hair, from pimples to the 
most distressing eczemas, and every humor of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary 
is speedily, permanently and economically cured 


tion of the Book of Revelation, in four 


(B) H. MeDONALD, Prest. 
San Francisco, California, July 1,1891. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Ntationers, Plate 


and Engravers, 


225 POST sT., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


From $15 Up. 
Over sixty different patterns, in all woods, 
Wide, deep drawers, built dust proof; hat- 


. | with a three-mile walk, are Brother d. That we ith relu: by the CuricuRa REMEDIES, consisting of CuTI- 
Rev. George B. Allen preached in ses Resolved, That we accept with reluct- nd . - g | boxes, stout castors te roll easily, and every- 
P Chase’s Sunday programme. This beats | ance the resignation of our faithful and the Society Skin Purifier and | thing carefully arranged comiortand 


Market-street church, Oakland. Rev. 
George H. Merrill has resigned the pas- 
torate of that church, to take effect De- 
cember 1st. He is expected home 
from the East this week. . 


Mr. H. K. Thornton addressed the 
evening audience in Plymouth-avenue 
church, 


At the last communion of the Saratoga 
church five were received into fellowship 
—four by letter and one on confession 
of faith. 

Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook preached at 
Benicia. 


Grape-gathering ona wine-making are 
not small industries in Sonoma county. 
For two weeks, night after night, we have 
been specially laboring to gather ‘‘mis- 
sion grapes” for the Lord’s use, at Glen 
Ellen. Brother Reid of Sonoma has 
been preaching faithful and earnest ser- 
mons. Conviction has been upon the peo- 
ple ; saloon-keepers have listened to the 
gospel; several have asked for prayers. 
We hope soon to commence special meet- 
ings at other nents in Sonoma county. 

Rev. F. J. Culver preached his fare- 
well sermon at Woodland Sunday 
morning to a full house. His subject 
was “The Holy Spirit.” One new mem- 


the writer’s record of two Sundays since, 
except in attendance, six services having 
been attended by him that day, of which 
one was in the open air. 

Brother Chase’s church welcomed two 
to membership November 1st, coming 
by letter. 

Rev. Brother Greene was at Lime 


office and station are now and hence- 
forth to be called. He visited and en- 
couraged the Sunday-school at Alderton, 
three miles distant, preaching there in 


noon and evening. We have a church 
at McMillan. Mr. Greene reports our 
work in both of these places to be in 
good condition. 

The Murphy movement, as a general 
movement in this city, is practically dis- 
continued. 
was held at the Armory Monday evening. 
Since that he has been working in the 
Presbyterian meetings; with the First 
Presbyterian church both noon and 
evening. Some 5,000 have signed the 
pledge during the week of Mr. Murphy’s 
general meetings, but the expenses at 
the Armory were too heavy to be borne 
further. 

The Seattle Congregational Ministers’ 
Association met last Monday morning in 


Kiln, or, rather, McMillan, as the post- 


the morning, and at McMillan in after- 


The last general meeting 


beloved Superintendent, Rev. H. D. 
Wiard, who, for five years, has been 
with us, earnestly, sympathetically, and 
helpfully serving with and endearing 
himself to our pastors and churches. 

‘‘ Resolved, That we commend him and 
his wife, whose fidelity, service and love 
for those to whom their work has relat- 
ed has been equal to his own, to the 
fellowship and support of the Board of 
Directors of the California Home Mis- 
sionary Society; and we commend them | 
to the confidence, the love, and the. co- 
operation of the pastors and the church- 
es to whose superintendency he is call- 
ed, assuring them that only consideration 
of the interests of the Master’s work 
there, and of the value which his experi- 
ence and ability may be to them, recon- 
ciles us to parting with them. 

‘Resolved, That our secretary be re- 
quested to hand Superintendent Wiard 
a copy of these resolutions, and to send 
them to the Board of Directors of the 
California H. M. Society, also to pub- 
lish them in the Advance, the Vorth- 
western Congregationalist, and THE P Pe 
CIFIC. WILLIAM B. HuBBARD,. 


“Secretary.” 


. A significant correspondence is going 
On in the Christian World of London in 


evening. 


preached at 7:30. 
than eight miles, travel, and the equivo- 
lent of four sermons on Sunday. Dur- 
ing the week, in addition toa wide range 
of visiting, Brother Rogers holds a rotat- 
ing cottage prayer-meeting .on., luesday 
evening, the. regular prayer-meeting at 
the church at Green Valley on Thursday 


of Christian Endeavor at 6:30, and 


-This involves more 


Friday afternoon he conducts 


a prayer-meeting at Sebastopol, and in 
the evening attends there the. Society of 
‘Christian Endeavor, reaching ‘home | 
about 10 o'clock. If the class of pastors 
who contend for one sermon on.Sunday | _ 
should take Brother Rogers’ work for a | 
‘month, they would be content to go 
home and preach twice on Sunday, and 
hold one mid-week prayer-meeting. 
Brother Rogers is highly esteemed by 
the people in his broad parish, and the 
churches in both places are increasing} 
and prosperous. The congregations in | 
Green Valley.range from eighty to one 
hundred. _The Sunday-school averages | 
forty-five, and the Christian Endeavor | 
| contains ‘sixty. 
Sebastopol are about fifty ; the average | 
| of the Ret the forty- | 


The congregations at 


q 


CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier 
and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best 
physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grate- 


| ful testimonials trom infancy to age attest their 


wonderful, unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c; Soap, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by saaper Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mas 
Send for “How toCure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


blackheads, chapped and oily | 
in, prevented by CUTICURA Sap. a | 


Kheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 


Weakness relieved in one by 
the CUTICURA PAIN PLASTER. 


Cannot Be Try It. 


_ 35 & 36 Manxer, 
1482. 


daily neeos. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & OC 
Start King Building, 
Geary St., San Francisco 


Writing, Pen- 


Branches, etc. 


Tolography, 


4. BOBINGON, M, A. President 


“SPE CIAL 


DISCOUNTS. 


“We in hand a. Stock new bewks for 


ber was received by letter. In the even- feasts i i Mab 
ing he gave an address in which card- | Brower Booth: of 8W ame | Hibliday’ Sales, most of which came by clipper ship, making 
Playing, dancing, and theater-going were | 7p. Jones, of the Edgewater aaich, tionalists in various towns in England,| 213 Surren Sr. . 


_ Severely condemned as amusements for 


Christians, 
EASTERN. 


on the text, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” The ser. 


The plan proposed is for each body to. 
retain its building, pastor and officers, 


San Ang. 1801, 


CENTRAL MILLING CO.— 


|an_ Immense. Saving in freight, so that we are in posi- 
| tion to make. Prices to” schools and those | 


| mon ‘spoke lovingly, yet forcibly, upon | but they-are to hold their church meet-| gsntiemen: We take ‘pleasure in récom- 
Dwight L. Moody expects to leave | the connection of theatres, dancing, and | ing in common, consolidate their funds, | ‘mending thie “Drifted Sine aa as Javantties, : 
this country this week for the winter. | such popular amusements, with purity of | and thus secure the greatest sapegedd co- hehe as of me | eps 
He has decided, it is said, to go to|heart. Would.that all our people would operation and division of labor. Flour we, BIBLE. HOUSE 
and England first, and then to| learn this divine wisdom, and preserve used. = 
India. In the latter country, Dr. Pente- | their in intense spiritual purity, October 4th, a new church. wee ongan- Be “Youre truly, 707 
cost will be glad to have his help. that they may. enjoy the perception of | ized at Chandler, Oklahoma. . BROTHERS 
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Our Moung Jolks.| 


‘The Thankful Mouse. 


FABLE. 


It was a hungry pussy cat 
Upon Thanksgiving morn, 

And she -watched a thankful ‘little mouse 
That ate an ear of corn. 


‘* If I eat that thagkful little mouse, 
How thankful he should be: 
When he has made a meal] pannel, 
To make a meal for me ! 


“« Then, with his thanks for having fed 
And his thanks for feeding me— 
With all his thankfulness inside— 
- How thankful 7 shall be!” 


Thus ‘‘mewsed” the hungry pussy cat 
Upon Thanksgiving Day. | 

But the little mouse had overheard, 
And declined (with thanks) to stay. 


Harper People, 
HAROLD EVANS! RINGING 
BY HAYWARD, 


€HAPTER Hi, 

If Harold could have Héard the coii- 
versation of the boys recorded in the 
previous chapter, he. would not have felt 
so much hesitation in carrying out his 
plans respecting those boys. To be 
sure, they had given him no farther 
trouble for a few days. On the con- 
trary, they had, in a shame faced sort of 
a way, attempted to return his unfailing- 
ly pleasant greetings. But Harold well 
understood that in order to do them any 
good, he must cover the distance be- 
tween himself'and them. How should 
he do it? 
one morning as they were.entering the 
school grounds, armed with a note from 
his mother. 

“Good morning !” he said, in a cor- 
dial tone. ‘I’ve been thinking about 
asking you to come and see me at my 
home. We are neighbors, you know, 
and if—here his voice faltered, and he 
hesitated a little—then went on bravely, 
‘if I’m not just the sort of a fellow.you 
tried to make out, I should be—well, 
let it pass. Come and see whether you 
wont like me betteras I am. Mother 
sends this note, and I'll. wait for you 
when school is out.” 

‘Yaken by surprise, and somewhat 
abashed by the suddenness of it all, the 
boys.could not reply. Bob opened the 
note in silence, read it, and passed it on 
to the others, Harold meanwhile enter- 
ing the building. The note read as fol- 
lows: 


“Kiline St. June 

“My Dear Boys: 1 hope you will kind- 
ly accept Harold’s invitation to come 
home with him to tea. I like boys, and 
I like to make them happy. So_you 
may. feel sure of a hearty welcome 

Harold’s Mother.” 

_ Miss xs, the bright little teach- 
er, wond ed greatly what had induced 
her three. wisest; most troublesome pu- 
pils to be so quiet and studious that 
day. Usually, they were so full of mis- 
chief, and unruly pranks, that it was 
quite near dusk’ before their tasks were 
complete. 
ing the earnest talk which took place at 
the noon hour, she would havé been en- 
lightened. 

‘Say, are you going, Bob ra was the 
eager question put by Jimmy Phelps, as 
the long column of boys broke wank at 
the foot of the stone steps. — 

‘“Haint decided,” replied Bob, tanta- 
lizingly; “suppose you are fast enough 
for going, ain’t you?” 


“T don’t like the bother of fixing up,” 


said Jimmy, with an affectionate glance 
at his old apparel and grimy hands. ‘I 
hate so to put on my Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes; it’s no fun at all.” 

“Bother ejaculated Bob scornfully, 
“that. ain’t. what’s hindering me. It’s 
only that I don’t relish the idea of 
knuckling down in such a soft way to 
Master Harold!”» 

‘Well, I’m bound to go whether you 
fellows do or not,” said Will emphatical- 
ly. “I’m sure now that Hal Evans 
ain’t stuck up; it’s only his way. He’sa 
jolly fellow on the play ground. “Never 
gits mad, ‘plays fair, and don’t sulk 
about anything either!” in which ennu- 
meration of good traits, Will gave a 
pretty hard init. to the weaknesses of 
himself and his mates. 

“And I say,” spoke up Jimmy, “that 
we’ve got pretty well paid for our mean- 
ness in tormenting that chap; and the 
best thing we can do is to own up beat, 
and make friends with him. My 
mother has seen Mrs. Evans, and vas je 
she’s a born lady !” 

“A mighty piods one, too, I guess,” 
said Bob, with a sneer, ‘and you're just 
spoony enough to be gulled in by such!” 
“Shut up!” retorted Jimmy, with 
more energy than grace. “T've no no- 
tion of being pius yet,” 

“Oh, well,” replied Bob, soothingly, 
“don’t git ae I only wanted to put 
you on your” rd, you know. Honest, 
I sort o’ dike. that chap’s pluck, and as 
you-and Will wan®to-go so bad, go 
to {keep you" out of mischief. 

We'll Have to study Jike the dickens to 
get off in season. You tell him, Will.” 

-“No sir-e@, that’s for you to do, as 
you were the one to begin. the fuss with 
him. 

S» Bob made his way across the play- 
ground, and stepping up to Harold, who 
stood chatting with Bert, said, with as 
good grace as he could muster: | 

“JT shouldn’t ’spose you would care to 


see. us; but if: you “really ‘like, why we'll 
to your house after school; but we 


‘must go home first, and cleanup a. bit.” 
“All right,” answered fiarold, cordial- 


ly, “Cousin Bert is coming, too. " 
. Here the drum sent forth its | warning 


and the all 
to-their placesin'the ranks 


iv 


be continued. 


| Mmaceti and a moderately hot flatiron. 


At tast, he approached them 


Had she beer present dur- 


thought in gathering a quantity of the 
‘| autumn leaves which the obliging breezes 


just before decay. 


er one acquires the “knack” of preserv- 
ing them properly. The most success- | 


‘PREPARED AUTUMN LEAVES. 


‘No matter how humble or destituteot 
costly adornments our homes may be, 
they may be brightened all through the. 
long, dreary winter by a little fore- 


scatter at our feet. | 

What a beautiful carpet these leaves 
make, and how we long sometimes to 
preserve their rich beauty, and wonder 
why they suddenly grow 80 beautiful | 


They may be preserved much more 
perfectly than many people suppose, aft- 


ful way to do this is by the use of sper- 


After gathering the leaves, take a piece’ 
of board, lay the leaves upon it, and 
touching the pointed end of the iron to 
the piece of spermaceti, iron both sides 


of the leaf with it, Do not let theiron} 
remain on the leaf any longer than is 
necessary cover with a good coat of | 
tue spermacet. 

After a two-years’ use of leaves pre- | 
nared in this way for window-curtain 


decorations, they were still so beautiful 
that I disliked to throw them away. 
One advantage of this method of treat- 
ment is that the leaves may be prepared 
in clusters in their natural form. and 
used for bouquets, or in ‘any. desired 
form. 
Ferns are also prepared in the same 
way very successfully, but before pre-. 
paring them thus, it is becter to. press 
them for a short time between papers 
or book-leaves, Also green leaves or 
other autumn leaves containing much 
moisture are more easily prepared if 
pressed or dried some before ironing. 
The green leaves are very pretty mix- 
ed with the brown and bright-hued ones. 
One of the most beautiful varieties of 
leaves to prepare this way is the wild 
crab-apple. Leaves of hard .or soft 
maple, oak or silver-leaf poplar, black- 
berry and many others are favorites. 
Clusters of pressed larkspurs, pansies 
or other firm flowers may be preserved | 
in this way after being pressed, and both 
leaves and flowers are rendered quite | 
durable by this process if properly done. 
This process gives a delicate. and 
beautiful finish, quite unlike the “vulgar 
glare” of varnish. Remember, the iron. 
must be heated to just the right temper- 
ature to succeed perfectly, just enough | 
warmth to melt the spermaceti quickly. 
You can “tell by: trying,” just” as we 
learn many other things. | 
Numerous are the ornaments that: 
may be fashioned from these leaves. 
from Nature’s book. To make cornices 


| for window curtains, sew the leaves firm- 


ly to a narrow strip of pasteboard and 
fasten at each end with atack. Some 
make of the leaves pictures for framing ; ; 
others make frames of them. 

I once made a picture of pressed 
flowers, perhaps fourteen by sixteen in- 
ches, covered it with glass, and fitted it. 
into a frame made in this way. An 
oval piece, the size of the picture, was 
cut from a very large piece of heavy 
pasteboard. Wild ‘crab-apple teaves 
were placed 1n the corners and ‘smafler 
leaves were arranged where the frame 
was more narrow. The leaves were 
pasted on with flour paste. I think the 
pasteboard was either painted black or. 
covered with black cambric or calico 
before arranging the leaves upon it. 

The leaves may be framed into grace- 
ful sprays for curtain or other decora- 
tions, by winding the stems with wire. 
Leaves may.be prepared the same way 
by using either beeswax or rosin. The 
wax gives a very delicate finish, but the 
leaves are more. inclined to curl than 
when spermaceti is used, while the 
rosin imparts a gloss resembling varnish 


Some may object to leaves for decor- 
ations on the ground that they catch 
dust, but nearly everything has this fail- 
ing. ‘This article is written as a sug- 
gestion to those who, because every dol- 


vain for pretty —The 
LITTLE BOB STCOD THE TEST. 


The “blue line” street car stopped at 
the corner, says a writer in the ‘*Youth’s 
Companion,” and an anxious looking 
young woman put.a small boy inside. 

“Now, Bob,” she said, as she hurried 
out to the platform again, ‘don’t lose 
that note I gave you; dont take it out of 
your pocket at all.” 

“No’m,”said the little ‘man, looking 


wistfully after his mother as the conduct- 


or pulled the»strap, the driver unscrewed 
his brake, and the horses, shaking their 


bells, trotted off wlth the car. 


“What’s your name, Bub?” askeda: 
mischievous looking, young man sitting 
side him. — 

‘Robert Cullen Deems,” he answered. 

‘‘Where are-you going. 

“To my. grandma's.” 

. “Let me see that note in your, pocket. mi 

The look of innocent surprise in the 
round face ought to have shamed the 
baby’s tormentor, but ne only said again, 
“Let me see it.” 

“I tan’t,” said Robert Cullen Deems. 
_ “See here, if you don’t I'll scare the 
horses and make them run away.” 

The little boy cast anapprehensive | look 


at the belled horses, but shook his head.- 


. “Here, Bub, Pll give you this peach if 
you pull that note. half way out of B baad 
pocket,” 

The boy did not reply, but some of | 
the older people looked angry. 
“T say, chum, I'll give you this whole 


4 bag-of peaches i if you will just show me_ 


the corner of your note, ’said the tempter. 


~The Child turnéd away, ‘as did’ not 


wish to’hear: more, but the — Jon 


> 


_* 


4 


| afraid to go home after dark. 


and renders the leaves quite brittle. td 


lar is required for necessities, hunger in | 


| 


and. held it just | 


‘Man the. ba 
where he could’ see eT 


fruit, 
A look of ‘distrete came into the sweet 


smell the luscious 


little face. I believe Bob was afraid to 


trust himself, and when a man left his 
seat on the other side to get off of the car 


the little boy slid quickly down, left the 


temptation behind, and” “Cheated ‘Into 
the vacant place. 

A pair of prettily 
almost unconsciously to clap, and then. 


everybody clapped and applauded until, 


it might have alarmed Bob, if a young 
lady sitting by had-not slipped her arm 


around him and said, with a sweet aw 


on her face: 


‘‘Tell your mamma. that we ‘all con- | 


gratulate ber upon having: a little man 
Strong enough to resist temptation and 
wise enough to run away from it.” — 

} doust if that long; hard message 
eveF reached Bob's mother, but no matter 


the note got to his grandmother without, | 


‘ 


out of his pocket. 


OLD THANKSGIVING FUN. 


How my, mind_ is crowded with 


Thanksgiving memories On no other 
day does my memory become: such a 
kaleidoscope, and as I sit here in my 
darkened room and write, almost every . 
minute the scene: changes 


there they are, natural as life, around the 


the shadows flit up and down the wall. 
Games that sometimes well-nigh upset 


Got the Button,” ‘The Popping Corn,” 
stories that. make the neighbors’ boys 


nuts on one dish, roseate apples on the 
other. The boisterous plays of ‘*More 
Bags on the Mill,” “Leap Frog,” 
“Catcher,” around and around the room 
until some one got hurt and a kiss was 
offered to make up the hurt, the kiss 
more resented than the hurt. High old 
time ! 
went into the next room because they 


| worse racket. The mothers. and wives 
come in the afternoon, all wrapped up 


stove. 
out their needles and sat down it was a 
merry group and full‘of news. Once in 


bad scratch upon the character of some 
good, wholesome talk, And the 


and the old people were in one room 
and the young people in another, in the 
latter there was some lively stepping, 
while the black boy played ‘‘Money- 
musk.” It seemed to me a great 


| fuss and a -great gathering to get one 


quilt made. But the fact was, that good 
neighborhood was quilted, warm sympa- 
thies were quilted, life-time friendships 
were quilted, and connubial bliss was 
quilted. And they stayed late. And 


room when you ‘joined hands, and one 
of the loveliest stood in the ring! What 
a circumference .to what a centre ! But 
now the scene is fading out, The old 
fireplace is down, and the house is down 
with.it. ‘One of those boys went to sea 
and was never heard of. Another be- 
came squire in a neighboring village. 
Another went: to college and became a 
minister, Another died the following 
summer, until now they are all gone i 
De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


_THANKSGIVING. 


WHAT IT MEANS _ TO: ‘OUR DOMINION 
-NEIGHKORS. 


The announcement ofa day of Thanks- 
giving has been made as usual. We 
have a better harvest than usual to give 
thanks for; nevertheless a day of “hu 
rmiliation and prayer” would better bene- 
fit the nation this year. A good text for 
Thanksgiving day this year will be, ‘‘He 


on the good, and ‘sendeth rain on the 
and’on the unjust.” Many spare 
harvests have had no effect in bringing 
our politicians to see the’error of their 
ways, ‘but have seen them going on fill- 
ing up the cup of their iniquity. We 
have now been visited by a still more 
dangerous State of things in ‘the shape 
of a wonderfiillly perfect season and an 
exceptionally plentiful harvest. 

Every one has realized the tehideady 


with things as they are, and of prosper- 
ous times’ to reconcile them to many 
evils. The splendid harvest is being 
counted on by both the compromised 
governments to help them through the | 
political crisis which overhangs them, 

They will practically appeal to them as 
an endorsement of: their career, if not as 
the actual result’of their policy. There 
have, however, before this been lands 
that flowed with milk'and honey whose 
inhabitants were none the less providen- 
tially doomed to condign ° punishment. 

It would have been a mistake for the in- 
habitants of the valley of Eshcol, which 


| yielded such wondertul clusters, to im- 


agine that heaven, which provided them 


so bountifully, was. therefore, pleased 


with them, and it will be a mistake for 
us as a nation if we do not‘ humble our- 
selves and repent —Montreal Witness. 

Prayer ‘tine ‘an. effect and | 
certain: it ts that of elevating the soul; 


babit of prayer one finds a nobleness of | 
heart, & dignity of character, a general 
| nobility in all they da, which’ one does: 


the ¢hairs—“Blind Man’s Buff,” ““Who’s’ 


“The Molasses Pudding,” and the witch 


Father and: mother got up and 


from the cold, and their feet on a foot- 
When they got warm and took 


a while a needle would slip and make: OT rae developed, including much singing 


}.in responsive ch es, 
absentee, but for the most part it 


evening when the young people came 


such plays.as you had in that back 


maketh bis sun to rise on the evil and 


also in those. Christians who have the |. 


give to | 
the kaleidoscope of memory a turn, and | ' 


country hearth 6n winter night. | 
hear the “hickory fire érackle; and see | 


‘Hickory |- 


could. not stand the racket. Then, in- |; 
stead of compunctions of conscience, a 


of hard times to make mén dissatisfied | 


Thanksgiving. 


tea ipved thing to give thanks unto the Lord.” 


Grandma, at the window sitting, 

Pauses in her busy knitting 
_ As she casts her eyes about . 
O’er the quiet scene without. 

- Up above, the skies are tender, 
Clear and blue from east to west, 
While the sunshine’s golden splendor . 
Floods the landscape: all is rest, 

 Peate, and harmony, and love— 

.. Binding earth, and skies above. 
** Ah, how sweet is life to me ! 
God is very good, ” thinks she. 


Grandma has known grief and pain; 
tow o’er and o’er again. 

Her dear eyes have filled with tears 

During ibe past busy years. 

Still, tho’ shadows dark were hiding 

All the blue within life’s skies, 

In her heart God’s love abiding, ~ 

She could dry her tearful eyes, 

And with sweet humility , 

, Cry, “My Lord is good to me;_ 

ah will trust Him tho’ He slay, 

there’s mercy with each day !” 


ie for all the days so dreary, _ 
All those hours that seemed so weary, 
- There was, as dear Grandma knew, 
_ Her full share of sunshine, too. 
And as now she turns hereyes 
Towards the ‘‘city of the dead,” 
‘Where her husband sléeping lies 
_ With the turf above his head, 
She Can wipe the tist away 
Froth Het dimming eyes of grey, 
And with sweet humility, ie 

- Say, *‘My Lord is good to me !” 


‘¢ Life should be,” she loves to say, 

one long Thanksgtving day, 

_. For, come pleasure, or come woe, 
Every trusting heart should know 
God’s best love is ever o’er us. 
_Mercy governs all His ways. 
And ’tis He who goes before us, 
Whether dark or bright our days.” 

Ah, the comfort of that ‘knowing, 
- How within our hearts ’tis growing ! 
‘Till they overflow with praise— ° 
“4 The Lord is in all His ways!” 
— The Churchman, 


THAN KSGIVING DAY. 


Thanksgiving day was a long time in 
getting itself established. It is not an 
exclusively American affair, and was 
not generally observed in the West and 


England it may be said to date from 
the seventeenth century. Over 3,000 
years ago Moses instructed the Israel- 


tablished in the Holy Land. 
ed it the Feast of the Tabernacles, and. 
for eight days, following the cldse of 
harvest, they dwelt in booths made 
chiefly of green boughs, and feasted on 
corn, wine, oil and fruits. In the course 
of time a splendid ritual for this feast 


Somewhat later 
the Greeks held a nine days’ feast of 
similar character, in which slavés were 
allowed to take part, and all criminals 
except murderers. The Romans had a 
similar feast.in honor of Ceres, eeu 
of grain, 

The Saxons had a “Harvest | 
and after them the English, which festi- 
val was observed in a sort of way in 
some of the American colonies. In the 
year 1621 the Pilgrim fathers tried to 
celebrate it, but it was rather a gloomy 
affair. In 162 3 a ship loaded with pro- 
visions failed to arrive, and Governor 
Bradford appointed a day of humiliation, 
fasting and prayer, but the' expected ship 
arrived and so they made it a-day of 
thanksgiving. 

Ninety Indians, headed by. Chief 


ary gth was named asa day of fasting 
and prayer. 
ship arrived, and they had a feast in- 
stead.’ June 15. 1637, there was a gen- 
eral serVice in all the churches of New 


‘In honor of peace and the settling of 
some religious differences. Forty years 
later Governor Andros ordered the peo-. 


ldecember; they hated Andros and 
did not thank worth a cent. Several 
persons were arrested- for treating the 
proclamation with contempt, but this 
struck the home authorities as rather 
ludicrous, and his conduct -was disap- 
proved, 

Thereafter Thanksgiving was gen-. 
erally observed in all New England and 
the States settled by her, the governor 
naming the day. George Washington 
recommended to Congress the naming 
of a national day in 1789, for the adop- 


tion of the constitution; it was done, and. 
the day was generally observed. 


In 


1795 the proceeding was _ repeated. 


James Madison appears to have issued 


the first presidential proclamation on the 
subject in 1815 in honor of the return 
of peace. 


one in 1863, Since then every rresi- 


day is nationally observed at last.— 
Methodist Herald. 


Men SELFISH. — 
Talking about the average man’s selfish- 


furnisher is of ‘the opinion that ‘there's 
nothing in the world that makes a man 
vem -as smoking. I smoked from 
the time I was fourteen till six years ago, 
thirty years all told. I thought about 
nothing but my ‘pleasure in smoking. 

When once my day’s business was off: 
my hands; when I went anywhere, so- 
cially, my chief aim was to gét hold of 


In traveling and on street-cars, IT know: 
from experience, that the average smok- 
| er thinks of nothing more than his own 
comfort.”- —Indianapolis News. 


ests. . The timber wealth of-the State is 


how being developed’ by 476. | 


‘ 


Market 


South till after the war; but in New 


ites to keep.a feast after they got es- | 


They call- |. 


Massasoit, took part. In 1631 the Pur- | 
irans ran out of provisions, and Febru- 


As in the other case, the 


_ | England to give thanks for the great 
| Pequots, and on the 12th of October 
| following a general service and feast, 


ple to give thanks on the first day of |: 


Forty-eight years passed be- | 
fore President Lincoln issued the second | 


dent has followed. the custom, and the | 


hess, a Washington-street gentleman’s | 


a cigar and be off im a‘corner by myself. | 
a9 POST ST., : 


000,000 acres of land ‘one-half for- | 
195 Turk Street, - 


Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


a 


_| Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
|cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 


Seated Ulcers of 4OQ years’ 
standing, Inward. Tumors,- and 


cept Thunder Humor, and Can-| 
cer that has taken root. 


$1.50. Sold by every Druggist 


in the U. S. and Canada. 


|DENNETT’S- 


Surpassing Coffee 


AND. 


Continental 
Lunch Rooms, 


- San Franciseo 
NEW YORK : 


25 Park Row. 
140 Kast Fourteenth 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 
| BROOK LYN: 
| 17 Myrtle Avenue. 
1290 Fulton Street. — 
$93 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 


“BALTIMORE: | 
308 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty four 

hours for Sunday. Popular rates. Quick 

service. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 

The Christian public are our best customers. 

oa wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 


NEW ENGLAND 
‘SOAP COMPANY 
FISBBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
| Foaps. Our ce ebrated Queen ui y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal, 
Give it a trial, if you ve not — so already 


Fred Wilson 


610 Montgomery St., Room 2, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Prices reasonable. 
Good fit guaranteed. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 

MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., S. F., 

Will endeavor to please any who would want 


salt of made 
to order. 


stock, manufactured | 
ePwPURE 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with ne 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection ia San Francisco to 
| choose from. Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 


$23 BUSH STREET,S.F., 
H. Le Baron Smith. 
Branck Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 

Near Sixteenth. 


thimblefal of FaocT weighs more than a 
pailful of rHeory. Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all preemen 4 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent. 


|G: PEASE, D. 
Sureedn, 


ov 
San Francises 


every disease of the skin, ex- 


Price, | 


| American plan. 


IBooxs. 


_ A full line of foreign and domestic goods. 


SAN FRANOISOO 


DIEBOLD 


COMPANY. 
Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBRE AND PROOF; 
VAULT DOORS, ETG.,. ETO. 
oF Oorrespondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO 
411 and a8: Market St., S. F. 


-TUBBS 


Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incdrporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; "Anstin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs... 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Becretary. 


‘i Nos. Gil and 613. Front Streat, 


San FRA. 01800, 


| BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, S8. F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and 
This.fa. orite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 

Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisce. Home comforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First class service and the hi ghes 

standard of respectability gua:anteed. uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed tor neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 

board and room, per month. $27. o0 to $40. 

Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates bv the 
mouth. bpecial rates to excursion and other 


| large parties. Free coach to and from the 


botel. 


NkW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 


«nce, Religion and Ficti 
g ion received as pub- 


( HILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and H¥YMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teac 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


BEACEzL 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCOIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 


GRAIN 


1912 MARKET SIREET 
San FRANCISCO, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Maron 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital.:. ....... 

JAMES K. WILSON... President 
4 L. N. SHEPARD........... 


.. Manager 


Dabereniibicadnall Miller, J. L. N. Shepard 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbo 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson.’ 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
Opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING ong 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 

ability free of charge and we make NO C. MARGE 
| UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

-For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State. County. City or 


C A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington DG 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 
3196325 Sansome St., F. 

' (One door from Bank of California.) 
The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the ity, Board androom, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
free.‘ None obliging white lator 
employed. Freecoach to the Hote). 


MON TGOMERY, 


CABLES, WHALE LINE. 
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For THe PaciFic.| 


Faith and Works. 


[ ‘‘Mother,” said a dear little child one cold 
night, waking up as her mother went through 
the chamber, ‘‘l asked God to care for some 
poor child to-night, and I tol@ him I would try 
to-morrow and hunt hér up and help her, too.”] 


Lo, in the dark and chilly night 

A prayer ascends to God auove 
From infant lips, that by his might = 

He’d care fur some puor child, What love 
Exemplificd in uttered prayer; | 

What faith and trust! and more, she would 
Upon the morrow, try and seek | 

‘The needy one, do what she could 
To bless and save. Tho’ cold and bleak 

Lhe day might be, would seek» her where 
The poor abide, and aid her there, 


If from our hearts our prayers ascend, 

They'll reach the ears of one who hears, 
For God a list’ning ear doth lend 

‘lo prayers sincere. If we our tears 
Do ofttimes shed o’er want and woe, 

Then lend a helping hand; if we 
Search out the pvor trom day to day— 

Nor need we search in vain—we’il be 
Not only blest ourselves, but they 

May learn the way of life, and know 
‘The source from whence ail blessings flow. 


Ah, yes, indeed ! if all who claim 
‘Yo love their feliowmen and trust 
In God, if all who name the name 
Of Christ on carth, would e’er be just 
And merciful to all they meet; 
Seek out the lowly oncs of carth 
And give to each as they might need; 
Then would they know, indeed, the worth 
Of prayer (for every kindly deed 
Doth blessings biing), and joy complete 
- Be theirs around the mercy-seat. 


EAGLE HARBOR, Wash. A. F. G. 


THE HOOPA INDIANS. 


(An address by Mrs. D. J. Spencer at the an- 
niversary meeting of the W. H M. S., October 
6th, in the Methodi,t church in this city. ] 

Maaam President and Friends: 1 ac- 
cept gratefully your invitation to this 
meeting. In the work of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in which 
I have long been engaged, intimate rela- 
tions with home missionary work have 
been established. ‘lraveling about re- 
mote parts of the State, I have seen the 
needs, and can appreciate the labors, of 
home missions. It is a pleasure now to 
look into faces I have seen in some of 
these out lying missions, and recall the 

impressions of devoted and self-denying 
effurt I have witnessed; and I am glad, 
indeed, to testify of the excellent work of 
home missionaries, 

In the spring of 1888 I was one even 
ing addressing an audience at Hydes- 
ville on the work of the Woman’s Chris 
tian Temperance Union. In one of the 
front seats sat a well dressed, respectable- 
looking Indian. He was an eager lis- 
tener; his rapt attention led me to talk 
at length on the subject in which I could 
see he was so intensely interested; that 
was the value of organized Christian 
womanhood. I remember descanting 
somewhat upon the elements of charac- 
ter inclining women to undertake phil- 
anthropic works, and particularly on the 
machinery of such organizations as the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance. Union. 
His black eyes gleamed with interest, 
and his dark face was lit with the idea 
that possessed him. Involuntarily he 


would draw the child at his side closer 


to him, as if she were somehow associat- 
ed with his new idea. 

The man was not a stranger to me. 
He was a full-blood Hoopa—a devout 
Christian man, who, though living for 
many years anong whites, had never 
lost the sense of responsibility for his 
people which was his by inheritance, 
and now saw what he conceived to be a 
means of aiding his unfortunate race. 

The Hoopas are a small tribe living 
in a reservation about ten miles square, 


in the northeastern extremity of Hum-. 


boldt county, at the junction of Trinity 
and Klamath rivers—a perfect moun- 


tain fastness, said to be more secluded | 


than any other Indian _ reservation. 
This valley was the native home of the 
Hoopas from which they were first driv- 
en by the invasion of gold-hunters, but, 
proving to have little or no value for 
whites, it was afterwards assigned to the 
Indians, and they were promised. protec- 
tion on condition of staying there, after 
the Indian wars in whose _barbarity 
whites and Indians vied with each other. 
These troubles were terminated by,in- 
ducing the Indians. to go to Hoopa, 
which, as a military necessity, was made 
a reservation and a military post. For 
twenty-six years they have been so 
guarded. The conditions which made 
military occupation necessary have long 
ceased to exist, and»the presence of a 
‘company of soldiers, once needed for 
their protection, has long been their 
great misfortune. While many of the 
Indians’ most judicious friends have 
been army men, it must be admitted by 
all that the civilization acquired by con- 
tact with an idle camp is not the type to 


benefit Indians or promote their moral } 
development. Whatever of moral sense | 


the primitive Indian may have had, has 
not improved under these conditions. 
The vices, more than the virtues, of the 
superior race have been propagated. 
The Indian is supposed to take natural- 
ly to the use of whisky and tobacco; the 
women yield to debauchery through love 
of finery and luxuries. In all these 
years their intelligence has been slowly 
developing, and the possibilities of bet- 
ter conditions are among the dreams of 
the few ambitious minds among them. 

My Indian friend Beckwith had 
realized keenly the wrongs and the needs 
of his people. The desire of his heart 
is that an industrial school under mis- 
sionary supervision shall take the place 
of the military post, now so superfluous 


at Hoopa. He had presented the sub- 


ject to several public men, business 
men and politicians, on whose influence 
he had built high hopes, . All heard him 
courteously, but nothing came of: it. 
When he heard’ a woman ‘speak, he 
recognized his peer. He said, “You 


schools. 
aid denominational schvols, but has af- 


have no vote, no trade, no politics, no | 


ax to grind; you repres: nt many Chris- 
tian women; your story will be believed. 
So, in. response to his invitation, I yisit- 
ed his. people and found a quiet, in- 
offensive, reasonably intelligent, and 
more or less lazy «community, just too 
civilized to be content with their lot, 
and too untaught to be fit for any other. 
The most touching and impressive 
point of my visit was the attitude of the 
young men. They came to see me, and 
talked freely of their condition and 
wants. ‘They understood that I was 
there to learn about them, and their 
plea came with peculiar pathos for “the 
white man’s laws, the white man’s 
schools and the white man’s church.” 

They are wise enough to know that all 


their hopes of future advancement must | 


come from these. Ther petition rings 
in my ears still, and I long for access to 
other ears that shall heed their cry. I 
promised to tell the story of their need, 
and I feel the burden of that obligation 
even as the woman of old was co.n- 
missioned—‘‘Go, tell my disciples.” 

Of course I sent letters far‘and near 
to more or less distinguished men; but > 
one to a woman has been most fruitful 
in results. Mrs. A. S. Quinton, Presi- | 
dent of the National Woman’s Indiau 
Association, took up the matter with 
active interest, and has herself visited 


the Hoopas, corroborating my State- | 


ments and endorsing the suggestions 
made in regard to what can be done to 
ameliorate their condition. This so- 


ciety has done a grand work for Indians, | 
and is ready to undertake for these what | 
it has dune for many others; that is, the | 


establishment of 
‘The government cannot 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Missionary work, home and foreign, 


has been the theme upon which many 
eloquent men and women. have given 
their views to large and interested audi- 
ences. in Washington during the week 
just ended. [t is at all times an inter- 
esting subject, but it has been made 
doubly so by the personal relation of the 
actual experiences of those who have 
willingly made it the work of their lives 
—nobler work it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find. 


The tenth annual session of the lady 
managers of the Woman’s Home Mis-| . 
sionary Society of the M. E. ‘Church | 


closed its week’s sitting to-day. It is 


gratifying to note that all of the reports | 


submitted showed progress in the good 
work over which the Society has _ juris- 


diction, and. the enthusiasm displayed | 
by the delegates makes it reasonable to 


predict that greater progress will be 
made during the coming year. One of 
the most interesting events of the meet- 
ing was the visit of all of the delegates 
to the recently established l.ucy Webb 
Hayes Memorial Home for-Deaconesses. 
Last Sunday, the eleventh anniversary of 
the organization, was made memorable 


| by the addresses delivered by the dele- 


gates in the various M. E churches of 
the city. Amorg the speakers were 
Mrs. J. K. Burney, Superintendent of 


the prison department of the World’s | 


W.C. T. U, and many other ladies, - 
“Speed the ‘parting, and welcome the 

coming guest.” I’ he*echoes of the Mis- 

sicnary Society will scarcely have died 


away in Foundry church, where its ses- 
sions were held, when four squares away, 
unsectarian missions "on the same street, in the First Congre- 


gational church, the sixth annual con- 
vention of the International Christian 


forded to this society many facilities for . Workers’ “Association, which meets to- 


the prumotion of its work. 


The division of the lanis in severalty 


is being arranged now by the govern- 
ment agents, after which the military 
occupation will naturally cease. ‘The 
time is propitious for missionary work 
to be undertaken. The Hoopa Valley, 
with a good missionary in charge, could 
be mide the center of religious and ed- 
ucational influences that would extend 
to all the Indians about there. There 
are four hundred and ninety-one In- | 
dians at Hoopa. Up and down the 
Klamath river are nearly three times as 
many Indians and half-breeds; a few are 
left of the Mad River and Redwood In- 
dians, All would be reached by the in- 
fluence of missionary work at Hoopa. 


brace the workers of a// denominations 


| 


morrow, will be called to order. The 
object of this Convention, which em- 


braces nearly all denominations and _ or- 


ganizations engaged in Christian work, 
and which would probably gladly em- 


and Christian organizations, is to bring 
Christian workers nearer together, make 
them acquainted with each other, and 
give them an opportunity to profit 


by each other’s experiences in future | 


work. The first session will be devoted 


to addresses of welcome by Postmaster- 


General Wanamaker, Rev. Dr. S. H, 
Greene of Calvary Baptist church; Rev. 
S. M. Newman of the First Congrega- 
tional church, and Mr. B. H. Warner, 
one of Washington’s most prominent 


Now, to give this talk a practical value pysiness men and Christian workers. 


and enable all who will to share in this | 
good work, I ask that every Home Mis- 
sionary Society represented here inter- 
est itself in these objects of our care, 
and make an appropriation according to 
its ability to aid in the education and 
Civilization of these native sons of. the 
Golden West. They are our heritage. 
He who giveth the heathen for an in- 
heritance has assuredly given this work 
to our hands. A branch of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Indian Association has been 
planted in San Francisco, of which Mrs. 
Nellie B, Eyster is President. Contri- 
butions should be sent to the Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Clara McDonald, 717 
Post street. San Francisco, | 
sociation publishes a small monthly pa- 
per called Zhe Jndian’s Friend for the 
nominal sum of thirty cents a year, 
which gives information in regard to the 
general work of the society. 


kiterary and Educatienal. 


NELLIE’s RED Book SeEriEs. By Kate 
W. Hamilton. Six volumes. Price, 
$2.25. Congregational Sunday-school 


and Publishing Society, Boston and. 


Chicago. 


Charming stories for little children, 
with a good moral carefully interwoven, 
These books are fully and handsomely 
illustrated, and, coming from the pen of 
so well-known and popular an author, 
need no further commendation. 


Rock-a-BYE SrriEs. By Anna F. 
Burnham. Six volumes. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. Congregation 
al Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety, Boston and Chicago. 

They consist of charming stories with 
morals deftly woven in, a picture on ev- 
ery page With-a story to match it, >The 


stories are suitable for children from six 


to ten years of age. Good books for 
the primary department are hard to get, 
but these fully answer the demand. 
Each volume in a Bright illustrated 
cover. 


THE SECRET OF HEALTH. 


Don’t worry. 
Don’t hurry. 
tardy as too slow.” 

“Simplify! simplify! simplify!” 
Court the fresh air day and night. 
“Oh, if you knew what was in the air!” 


‘Too swift arrives as 


Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep is 


nature’s benediction. 
“As a man "Shinketh in his heart, 
to he is.” 
‘Seek peace and pursue it.” 
_ “Work like a man, but don’t be 
worked to death.” 
Avoid passion and excitement. A 
moment’s anger may be fatal. 
Associate with healthy people. 
Health is contagious, as well as disease. 
“Don’t carty the whole world on 
your shoulders, far less the universe, 
Trust the eternal.” 
Never despair 
fatal disease.” 
“If ye know these things, happy. are 
ye if ye do them.” — The Laws of Life. 


Twelve thousand | "people are engaged | 
in making — in 


_ Last year this Convention met at Hart- 


The As- | 


ica, which will occur August 2, 


The reply will be made by the Chair- 
man, Rev. Dr. Torrey of Chicago. 


ford, Conn. 

The local members of the order of 
Re-habites, upon whom will devolve the 
duty of entertaining the visiting dele- 
gates to the semi-centennial celebration 
of the introduction of the order in Amer- 
1892, 
have begun operations by asking for do- 
nations to a fair to be held for the pur- 


pose of raising necessary funds, from. 


December 7th to 16th. 

The writers of the secular press who 
have in their eagerness to create a sen- 
sation been engaged in predicting a war 
between the United States and Chili, as 
the result of the existing diplomatic 
complications between the two coun- 
tries, appear either to have forgotten or 
to have willfully overlooked what pre- 


sents an almost insurmountable barrier 


“Lost hope is ay 


to the horrors of war between the United 


States and Chili or any other country; 


and that is, the one magic word—“ar- 
bitration.”. President Harrison is on re- 


cord ina mestage to Congress in favor 


of the settlement of interna‘ional dis- 
putes by arbitration 


than ten years ago, when a member of 
President Garfield’s cabinet, committed 
himself to the policy of arbitration. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 4, 1891. | 


ARRANGING A CHURCH SOCIABLE. 


Do not let a few do all the work; di- 
vide the labor and the responsibility, 
says Mrs. Lyman Abbott in the Novem- 


ber Ladies’ Home Journal. those 
| who are active in other departments of 


church work find the evening restful, 
Give the Sunday-school superintendent 
an easy chaif, and the sexton an extfa 
plate of ice-cream. Each woman in the 
congregation should feel that it is her 
duty to increase in the success of .the} 


|evening. Sheshould invite a shy neigh- | 


bor, urge a sad one, or accompany a 
lonely one to the sociable and introduce 


her toat least one friendly soul. I} 
speak of women, especially, because | 


theirs seems to be the privilege of guid- 
ing and controlling social life generally. 
Those who take the place of hosts for 


the evening may find use for all the tact | 


and ingenuity they have. A word here, 


a cordial hand-shake there, an introduc- |. 
tion which promises a congenial acquain- | 
ance, a skillfully managed interruption | 
when a “/e-a-fele is too prolonged—it 
not a place for getting into a cozy corner'| 
with your particular friend, all cliques | 
should be broken up—these are what | 

make a hostess in her own parlor a suc- | 
cess, and these will make the leaders in | 
| chureh society 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


Fall term opens September 7, 1391: 
Classical, Literary. Scientific, Preparatory, | 
Normal, Music and: Br. siness: 
struction i in At. 
Homes for young men and young ere 
Expenses very low. For further — 
the President. 


instead of war, 
when the usual diplomatic methods 
have failed and Secretary Blaine, more | 


168.3 N. MAIN ST 


| 
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our DENOMINATIONAL FAMILY: PAPER: 


(TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


RTUNATELY located in the very. *heart of the political 
religious activities of the times, in the midst of an os. practical Chris... 


at the now 


RECOGNIZED CENTER OF CONGREGATIONALISM,. 


THE ADVANCE has grown with the passing until, tinder the influences 


of these stimulating environments, it is already ae | _— 
| THE LARGEST PAPER IN OUR DENOMINATION, 7 per 
and is now increasing in circulation and influence at such a rate that it must inevitably me 


_come to be universally recognized as in every respect 


OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


__ PLANS FOR 1892 ARE MORE COMPREHENSIVE THAN EVER. 


“eA 


REV v. B. FAY MILLS is to ‘furnish a series of articles on ** Victory 


by Surrender,” besides frequent contributions giving personal experiences 
and interesting incidents tn connection with his revival work. 


REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., the great Sunday-school expos- 
«wor, will continue to furnish S. S. lesson notes for at least one half the year. 


PANSY’S new serial, ‘ ‘John begint 


November Ist. 


Price for 14 months or andl January, 1893, $2. Trial offer, 3 25 ots. 


‘THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 


Lasalle St.. 


NON- 


CHICAGO, ILL 


FREE POLICY 


Ni ew ie Life Insurance Co 


IT STANDS FOUR SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW. 


1. A SAE POLICY. —Non-forfeiting after. three annnal premiums have been paid. 
‘Larger porte — than required by the State law. A month's grace allowed in she pay- 


2, A PROFIC ABLE POLICY —The Tontine principle of accumulation, as applied by 
the New York — has given the Largest Results at the ead of any selected periods of any © 


plan of insuranc 


AN ADIUSTABLE The 
periods of 10 15 or 20 waetes SANDE the insur 
rio 
WifH MANY PRIVILEGES. —No restrictions. as to residence and 


when the selected 
travel after two vears. 
claims. 


Assets J anuary 1, 1890 . 


us 


ecrons offered in these policies at the ends of 


to adjust his policy to his new circumstances 


Practical freedom of ern Immediate payment of death 


Guaranteed dividends. 


600,000. 


wwii. H. BEF President. 
ALEX. G, HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coens. 


L. A. 


State for California. 


UNIFORMS 
CAPS 


CHEVRONS 
STRIPES 


BRIGADE 


CORDS & WREATHS: 
SHOULDER STRAPS 


‘Special to churches who purpose organizing 
Companies, 


616 to 620 KEARNY ST. (cor. maim ome! 


- San Francisco. 


GATE 


GEO. W. KEELER, Monager. 
ine E. HAGGARD, Assistant. 


Fu NERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Every Requisite for First-class Funerals, 
OFFICE: 2429 Mission St., mr. Zist.. 


“Lady Attendants at all Hours. 
| Felephene 6102, 


“BABY” CREAM SEPARATOR 


FOR HAND POWER. 
A Grand Machine for Small Dairies 


TURNS EASY, SIMPLE, 


PRACTIC iL FOR ALL WHO mink. 


Dairyin 
KAS 


Will extract all the Cream from,250 pounds of sweet milk per hour, 
no longer an uncertain drudgery, but, PROFITABLE 
and CERTAIN. 


- The Raby De Laval is as perfect throughout as our large machines, 
and proves a -ource of great profit to purchasers, send for fur. 


ther inform ation. 


G. G&G. WICKSON & CO.. General Pacific Coast Agents, 


& FRONT SAN FRANCISCO. 
LOs ANGELES. 


‘Mi FRONT 6T., | 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


BROTHERS, 


MILITARY TAILORS.AND. OUTF ITTERS, 


23 Third Street, f 


San Francisco 


be found ‘as instructive or amusing 


PAY WELL. 


pleasure, of Publie 
- Dame this paper, and send for our 4) 


mmense. 


tions and 
Mlustrat- 


Entertainments for 


sortmen 
ror Home an@: Parler 


afford the best and ch means 
ls, 


Eatertainment, etc., noth 
Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 
oy A very profitable for 


son wit 
the tar gest manufacturers and deal- 
ho Tina Mo Parlor 


ete., MA NEY. 


A. HAMMOND, 


sWatches 
| All work wa ranted 


| Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


Nea 


a= 


“We ae a big stock of Ruane Goods 


‘bought of a leadiug house retiring from bus- 

iness on this Coast. 

Child’s rubber shoes, 5 to 10... +. 256 

Misses’ footholds, 10 to 2, 1fc 

Misses’ Artics and cuts... ....$1, $1. 25 | 
| Ladies’ overshoes, a styles... ..850, 40c. 50c | 


Arctics snow-excluders. $1 1, $1. 25 


high-cut gaiters...........$1.50, $1.75 
es” boots, epecial bargains... $1.50, $1. 
boots ‘$1, 


SMITH?S CASH 


~ 
| 


resart on Tomales Bay, Marin County. : 


od ot ‘the the State who 


4 wish to escape the heat should secure a lot 


Inverness will be the resort 


| other year. 


Warm salt water for bath'ng, 


from wind and fog, so comm n near the 


ocean. 


For address 


MeM. SH \FTER, 


Rm. 44, 319 Pine St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


y, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous “ Plymo 
Rock,’ or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrine land? 

Would you de thisin story, send for 
one of the 

Glimpses igrim Plymouth.—F 
cight views in Photo-Gravure from photégra 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing 
Ge of 1620 and the Plymouth of today. 
I mail, $1.50. Reduced size, thirty 
.jews, 60 cents. 


about Pl outh 
W. H. W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. 
10x13. 


Pilers 
Plymouth, — Sixteen 

ptive text. Size, 
» $4.50. , in handsome seal: bind- 
in 

e@ sto e deeply 


ittle Pi ms at a By L. B. 
Humphrey. e Pilgrim story told for 
Finely ilivstrated; cloth. $1 


Plymouth Rock hts.— 
Models of the famous Rock, two si mail 
35 and 50 cents each. 

Gev. Carver's Chair.— Models of the Chair 
ht in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

otographs of Plymouth Rock, 

Pile im Hall, National Monument to the Pil 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest, | 
Extra fine views, 534 x8%, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue eft ree. 

Piymeouth-Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 


Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


who will vouch for their ex 
Agents wanted, 
A. 8S. BURBANE, 

Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


FOSTER & C0., 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


For hot climates. Choice 


MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


A Specialty. 


SAN FRAN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers snd 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Br, & Poe 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
CHOOSE 


Branch Store 
above Tayor, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 
Importers and 
BOOK, NEWS, 

WRITING. 


P-A- P-#-R-S 


-OABD STOOK, STRAW snd 


seeeseee 


| $12 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Gom- 


Fairbanks’ ‘Scales, 


FOR 
USE. 


“Ban Francisco 


or saleby all andere 


HATS CAPS 


OF INVERWESS are now 
make daeds to lots in that bdeantifal 


= 


for women and children. Partial protection 


“whe Corner Stone of a Nation.”"— 


-four | 


We have sent. samples to She of Chis paper 
cellence. | 


& California Street 3 


VEER 


San. Franorsco 


THE FINEST ‘HATS AT THE 


1214 Market street, 


‘Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
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~ has Gothic stained-glass windows. 


-The most auspicious fact . 


salvation ! 


“THe Pacrrrc: SAN FRANcts0o, Gat. 


[Wepnespay, ‘NOVEMBER 18, 1891. 


Highest of in Leavening Power— U. S, Gov't Report, Aug. 1889. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Again we are called upon tochronicle 
interesting church news. Buena Park 
people are happy. This valley used to 
be a sheep ranch. It is twenty miles 
southeast from Los Angeles, and twelve 
miles from Orange. Artesian wells 
abound; ccrn grows without irrigation. 
Here the Whitaker brothers and D. F. 
Young formed a joint stock company for 
canning condensed milk and _ coffee. 
The business, carried on upon honor 
and integrity, has greatly prospered. A 
new center of trade has sprung up, hav- 
ing a branch of the Southern Pacific on 
one side of it, and the Santa Fe road on 
the other. On this virgin soil Superin- 
tendent Case planted a Sunday-school 
two years ago. A Congregational 
church soon followed. There is no 
church within five miles, and no saloon 
within four miles. Rev. Dr. J. H. Har- 
wood of Orange has. been preaching and 
wisely guiding this people for over a 
year. Lo! now, a beautiful church edi- 
fice appears, at a cost of about $2,700, 
with a seating capacity of about 200. It 
They 
have the money in hand to place a bell 
in the spire in the corner. The neat 
pulpit has upon it a large Bible, the gift 
of an Eastern friend. lhe double swing- 
ing doors are madeof fine leather. The 
Buena Park church has a commodious 
room connected with it, the first one we 
have ever heard of which was built at 


the request of the Christian Endeavor 


Society, and chiefly with their money. 
connected 
with this enterprise is that the leading 
business men of the place are active 
Christian men, foremost in good works. 
November 7th the people of the region 
assembled to dedicate this handsome 
building. Friends from Anaheim, Ful- 
lerton, Garden Grove, and Westminster 
also gathered. Saturday evening Super- 
intendent Ford preached “Qn Giving 
the Firstfruits to God, and Providing for 
the Church First of All.” Sunday morn- 
ing after the study of the Sunday-school 
lesson, and responsive reading in charge 
of D. F. Young, Superintendent Case 
preached on ‘The Sunday-school a Safe 
Environment for the Children” (Zech. 
vill: 5). In the afternoon Rev. D. D. 
Hill preached a strong sermon on the 
theme: “The Benefits of Practical Godli- 
ness and of the Christian Church to the 
Community and to the World.” The 
church was so crowded that extra seats 
had to be provided. The sermon suc- 
cessfully prepared the way for wiping 
out a debt of $610. In some twenty 
minutes $700 were raised. One old- 


timer. caught the enthusiasm, or was 


caught by it, and gave $25, and the 
Christian Endeavorers subscribed $100 
in addition to former gifts. 
young people gave $5 apiece. 
evening Rev J. H. Collins of this city 
preached an earnest, evangelistic ser- 
mon, and two persons took a stand for 
Christ. At least five have been hope- 
fully’ converted at the extra meetings 
which have foliowed. Hearty congratu- 
lations to the pastor and people of Bu- 
ena Park! Three hundred people are 
tributary to this church. What a model 
community this, if all the people were 
saved and were rejoicing in the great 
Sabbath, November 7th, was 
also a day of gladness for the East Los 
Angeles Congregational church. A dis- 
agreeable debt of some $1,200 had been 
resting upon the church for some time. 
It was created by an enlargement of the 
church building in order to furnish a 
place of entertainment for the young 
people, away from temptation, under 
Christian auspices. Pastor Jenkins first 
preached a sermon to kindle inspiration 
and generosity, and then the trustees 
and people promptly paid off the debt, 
and had in hand $1,400, enough over 
and above the debt to. light the church 
with gas. 

The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety and Ladies’ Aid Society of the First 
church of Los Angeles have together 
had a “Harvest Home” gathering. Some 
months ago they hit upon the plan of 


_ canning fruit in its season, and then to 


offer it later at public sale. The social 
room was ade tastefully on the oc- 
casion of this*sale. The fruits were. 
sold at a fair market price, and realized 


$50 for the foreign work. re- 


freshments provided were pumpkin pies, 
which, at five cents a plate, brought 
$13.40 into the treasury of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. This success of the ladies 
is a hint to other societies.. Mrs. Green- 
wood brought as a curiosity some cotton 
raised by a subscriber to THE Paciric 
in Glendale, Southern California, which 
was sold for $1.60. The legacy of $200 
reported at the Pasadena Association | 
was given by Mrs. Whiting. On ac- 
count of this gift Mrs. McFadden and 
Mrs. Moore were made honorary mem- 
bers of the American Board. - A thank- 
offering of $25 has just been received 
by the ladies from a friend of missions, 
and more money is to follow. ~ 
The” ‘Los Angeles County Sunday- 
Convention. of. . last . week, was 


Several 
In the | 


on “he Gravitation of Character.” 
perintendent Ford offered the prayer of 4 


-egates from the country. “The exercises ( 
As the 


were interesting and practical. 
President of the Association, E. W. 
Spencer, is 
among Chinamen, he very naturally in- 


duced some of the converted Chinese t3- 
come in and enliven the meetings. The | 


logic of it is, if Sunday-schools can bring 
these heathen to Christ, can we not use 
this instrumentality successfully to save 
our native-born population ? 

At the services of recognition of the 
new Claremont church, Rev. D. L. Jen- 
kins and Rev. Dr. Hutchins delivered 
addresses; the first named on “The 
Church a Home,” and the last named 
Su- 


recognition, Rev. D. D. Hill spoke on 
Congregationalism, and expressed the 


fellowship of the churches, while Rev. 
L. H. Frary of Pomona, in a gracious. 


way, extended the kind wishes of him- 
self and the mother church. 

At Santa Barbara, owing to the ener- | 
vating climate, or some other less charit- 
able reason, the men of that charming 
burg, including officials, have - quietly 
dozed while the boys were being ruined. 
The women had to go and awaken the 
common council, and get them to pass 
an ordinance against youthful gambling. 
One councilman, however, opposed the 
ordinance, and, in extenuation, pleaded 
baby act—the non-enforcement of 
existing laws. The question arises, Why 
don’t law-makers put some sharp teeth 
into existing laws? If necessary, turn 
out one-half or two-thirds of the police 
force, and then see if any oné would 


need to shed crocodile tears over tne: 


non-enforcement of law. It sometimes 
seems as though it were woman’s prov- 
ince to plead and weep; but it is, in- 
deed, pitiful to see a brawny council- 
man, with pants and a beard, shirk his 
duty and — a baby. 

Rev. Dr. Chichester has declined a 
loud ts ed Cincinnati. His church, 
the Immanuel Presbyterian, has just had 
the gift of a $7,c00 organ. President 
Armour has started a monthly newspa- 
per, Zhe Church Recora. It is intended 
as an ally to all the evangelical church- 
es. He reports that the Y. M.C. A. 
have money enough in bank to omprs- 
their gymnasium. 

We regret that owing to sectarian rea- 
sons there is no preaching in the Con- 
gregational church at Ballena, San Diego 
county. The San Antcenio Electric Light 


Company have launched their new en- 


terprise, which promises to be sych 

boon to: Pomona College. We learn 

that a railroad is headed for Westmin- 

ster. W.A. JAMEs. 
Los ANGELEs, Nov. 13, 1891. 
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NOTES FROM THE WIDE HOME FIELD. 


DEAR PACIFIC: You may, perhaps, be 
willing to turn an attentive ear toa voice 
from the wilderness, or, more correctly 
speaking, from the remote mountain fast- 
nesses ; for if this place be a wilderness, 
then it is one which blossoms as the 
rose, 


Long Valley, about ten miles long ind : 


five miles wide in his widest part, 1S, per- 
haps, one of the most exquisite kaleido- 
scopic bits of earth’s evershifting forms 
of landscape beauty. It has many dis- 
tinct phases, but is most charming in 
spring. Then, it is a gently, undulating 
expanse of rich green, Jooking like a well- 
kept park, broken occasionally by*tree- 
crowned knolls. It is heavily timbered 


with fir, pine, and oak—the Jatter “‘beard- | tion. 


an enthusiastic worker. 


gree of. excellence to which the art of a small ia and netted about iw for 
_the treasury. 


~ home: ‘making can be brought with skill, 


head work, and good taste. 


The valley has an almost infinite va- 
‘riety of resources, agriculturally speak- 
ing, and would be unrivalled as a place 
of summer resort, were it not for its re- 
moteness from the railway, which cuts it 
off from a market for its produce, and 
which daunts even the hardy spirit of 
the indefatigable and peripatetic pleas- 
| ure-camper,who will never be found wan- 
| dering very far away from the tents of 
| the Philistines. Deer, bear, and panther 


| aboun@in the surrounding wilds. Trout- 


fishing and salmon-spearing in Eel river 
and its tributaries are among the evan- | 
escent pleasures which assist in throwing 
a glamor of tolerance over life. In fact, 
all through this region every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile—the truth 
of which statement will be seen present- 
ly. 

In Long Valley is a little town, Lay- 
tonville, which supports two hotcls, one 
country store and the ubiquitous saloon, 
with its usual compleme! nt of loafers, 
who are first in. war, last in peace, and 
-execrated by their fellow-countrymen. 
‘These: form a nucleus around which 
cluster a few private dwelling houses. 
The hotels are kept from utter stagna- 
tion by transient guests deposited by the 


‘fashion stops | in’ Laytonville to change 


coming a Ukiah, forty-eight miles 
away. 


U. was organized in L aytonville by Mrs 
J. S. Reed, an ardent temperance ad- 


vocate, who, as Annie Morrison, was emorest’s Monthly Magazine. .... 


known some years ago in the temper- 


The organization: opened with about 
fifty members, ‘both active and honorary. | 
Girls and boys, men and women, took 
the pledge and showed the white ribbon 
with encouraging valor. The treasury 
was plethoric for a small society. An 
organ was purchased. The meetings 
were well attended, even the -coe 
keeper closing his business and coming | 
to the meetings himself, where he was a 
courteous and apparently earnest listen- 
er. Some force was at work upon his 


spirit, for after a little time he took oc- | 
casion to talk with the president of the 


union, saying that he felt dissatisfied 
with his business, and was .impelled to 
give it up and buy into the store instead. 
He even acted upon the impulse so far 
as to serve a short clerkship in the store; 
but the temptation in the old direction 
was too strong for him, and he went 


need of -home missionary ‘effort, this is 
that place. 


column is that of the publication named alone. 


‘Humboldt stage, which in primitive 


A year ago a branch of the W. C. T| Illustrated Christian Weekly... acon 


Hach column prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first ge Neel: of any publication, 
complaints, if n hould be sent to the 
office where it is prin : 
Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 5.75 

_ Scientific American.... ......... -. 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine.. ...-. 4.00 6.00] 

St. . 8.00 5.00 

“North American Review.. 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist........... BOO. . 6.36 
| Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
2,50 5.00 

' Ohristian at Work................ 8.00 56.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
2.00 4.10 

Eclectic Magazine ob 5 6 85 

Home 50 290 


j 


back to saloon-keeping. The golden 


opportunity of his life had slipped 


through his lax fingers; he had not heed- 


ed the prompting of the “still small 
voice,” and has now to carry with him 
through life the haunting consciousness 
of an irreparable wrong done in the 


heat of anger and _ semi-intoxication. 


For soon after this time he was involved 
in a broil, which took place in his sa- 
loon about a drink of liquor, wherein he 


shot and killed one man and seriously | 


wounded: another—the latter living by 
a@ miracle as it were, and only struggling 


a | back to life after weeks of fearful suf-| 
fering. The saloon-keeper is now serv- | — 
ing Out.a sentence of five years in State’s. 


Prison. This‘incident bears a lesson on 
its face, the moral of which is obvious. 
During the summer months the Union 


| has been forced to disband because of 


the absence of officers aud many of the 
‘membe soon reorganized 
however, 1 ith new life and en- 
ergy, becausef of the recent tragedy 
which even its wholesomely restraining 


influence seemed powerless to prevent. | 


The meetings are of a combined social 
and business character, opened with 
prayer and Bible reading, but where 
music and recitations enliven the. te- 
dium of business detail. 

This Unton has been the means of al- 
most entirely doing away with a long- 
standing feud caused by jealously, be- 
tween Laytonville and Cahto, a “city set 
on a hill” at one end of Long Valley, 
four miles distant from the former town, 
and of about the same size and popula- 


ed with moss,” as though they were the | Mrs. Reed, in an.address, referred to the 
exact similitude of the ‘‘ Druids of old” . 


referred, to in ‘“‘ Evangeline.” At this | 


season a very pretty effect among the that since their common cemetery lies | 
woods from across the valley is shown | in the valley just half way between the | 


enmity existing between this modern 
Athens and Sparta, and said tactfully, 


when the oak-trees put forth their-pale, | two towns, and the people of both com- 


tender green leaves. 


These, with the munities’ have for years past met | 


stems and boughs showing through like upon common ground to bury their 


ebony filagree,and all standing out against beloved dead, 


it behooved them as 


a back-ground of dark pines, the slanting intelligent people in a Christian land | 
Western light falling across them, form.a to bury as well all. petty animosity in a. 


picture which, once seen, remains in the ‘common. heedfulness of the Command |. 


memory. The valley is perched high | “That ye love one anoiher.” This was 
among the Coast Range mountains, and responded to in the same spirit by a 
is completely girdled by hills covered representative from Cahto, and _ before 


with redwood. 


the friendly feeling thus engendered had 


A belt of the latter interposes between | _ time to cool it was firmly welded by a 


Long Valley and the ocean, twelve miles. 
away. Occasionally, one can ‘hear the 
booming of the breakers 


, Magnitude an 
inst the in the arranging of which both com-| | 


rocks ; but at that distance—and muffled munities had an equal share. 


picmic of unexampied 


Fourth-of-Jul 
sumptuous magnificence, 


It was 


as it is by the intervening range of hills given.under the auspices of the W. C. 
—it sounds faint, like the far-off; contin-_ | T. U., and was attendéd by between 400 
uous rolling of thunder, or, as some one and 500 people coming from evéry point 


has said, like the “ roaring of artillery up- | within a Eacliig wv: ten = ‘of. ree, 


ona distant battlefield.” . The effect is 
wierd, especially when heard at twilight. 

The climate is exceptionally fine, the 
air dry, pure, and invigorating. The | 


ville. 

The union menting were tor a long 
while, and are now, the only approach 
to a religious assembly held in the valley, 


water is crisp and sparkling,as though the and, by the influence and example of 


little gnomes had dissolved diamonds in | its members, it gave a real and lasting | 
it before sending it bubbling up out of the impetus to Sunday observance which | 


-earth to make a nectar fit for the gods. hitherto had been a feature conspicuous | 


The valley is..portioned out into a by its absence. A Sunday-school, an- 
number of ranches, the owners whereof other direct. result of. this organization, . 


engage largely in sheep-raising, 


‘especial- j-was held every other Sunday for several 


ly those whose: land runs up into thé ad- months, and will ‘probably. be resumed 


‘The largest of these lend- 


jacent hills. 


owners is Reed, whose. retidence | 


2 


this coming winter, . Last May the So 
ciety gave an: entertainment which ‘was 


i 


The president of the Union,-| 


| 


mamma. 


done to Make This 


This letter really comes under the 
head of notes from the wide home field. | 
It appears that if ever a place was in 


There is a boundless field 
here for ahy minister of the gospel who 
would come even for one year to so re- 
mote a spot. There are missionaries 
called to the South Sea Islands. Are 
none called here? 
‘“V ALLEY REST,” near Oct. 


Publisher Bepastment 


‘second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacirio one year (price. 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 


“THE LOS “GUILICOS OLIVE COMPANY 


It is enough to know that.an olive grove in | — 


* bearing remains in bearing for centuries, and is 
a sure source of an indepencent income for the 
life of a good many generations. If a man 
can leave his famlly a five- or ten-acre olive 
grove in bearing, it is a legacy that will never 
fail to provide a yearly income. In addition 
' oil-making, the olive is in large and increasing 
demand as a choice table pickle. The advan- 
tage of preserving the berry in this way are 
two-fold. It requires inexpensive packages, 
barrels or kegs, and a very cheap, simple proc- 
ess. 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos:Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle ae, San Francisco. 


To oldies a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PACIFIC office excellent unfermented 
wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Latins. cal] at the Wonder Hat, Flower | 


and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 
Laces, low prices. 


TRUE STORIES FOR Boys. By Grand- 
On sale by C. Beach, 107 Mont- 


We have pret received a fresh im- 

portation of kid skins direct from 

Europe, in all the latest shades. Send 
us samples of any goods you wish to 
match. We measure both hands, 
and fit them both. Directions for 
self-measurement sent by mail. Our 
Gloves NEVER RIP, and keep 
their shape until they are worn out. 


anicheff Kid Glove Factory, 


Grant Ave., - San Francisco 


ONE WEEK 


OF THE GREATEST 


ON RECORD 


and Fancy 


DON’T MISS iT! 


Sake Department Has Put Its 
Best Foot Forward, and Noth- 
ing Has Been Left’ Un-— 


lereat Bargain Sale 
-ATELLING CARD. 


| ‘NOTE. During. THIS 
our Sterées remain eee until 9 
Pe 


DAVIS BROTHERS. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS fick 


NOTE. —This a rarc 
to ‘buy Holiday goods far 


PERIODICALS 


- PUBLICATIONS 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8S. 


Y..P. S& Supplies 


NEW 


CHRISTMAS -:-: 


MUSIC. 


Cuimes oF JupEA—ABy Emma Pitt. 


CHRIST ON BETHLEHEM—Sy /. £. Hall. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS— Series O. 


These three now in stock, others will follow shortly. 


Samples of the above sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


Tue Curistmas Visilon—A Cantanta for Children. 
PRICH 30 CENTS. 


GEO. C. 


McCONNELL CO. 


737 MAREKET sTREET, 


BIBLE HOUSE, : 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


LOS GUILIGOS OLIVE COMPANY 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision Of 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 


and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 


experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco; or, at I os Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


647 Market Street. 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 


THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. 


NSURE IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
-| The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 
S. F. in pr —— to its assets than the cag oe 

ts 


of companies favorably patronized, ha 


Hind scattered throughout the United State s 


ead Office, Company’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA sT., 8. F., 
8S. W. Gor. Sansome. 

D. J. Staples 


Tyson, 


President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 


President; B. Paymonvill George H. 


DEN TIeT. | 
BR. FRANCES C. TREADWELL 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1504 Market Stes s 
Opp. et City Hall, 8. F. 


made 

work executed. Na ession restor 

Gentlemien’s, as wéll as "and ‘children’s, 

treated . 


+ 


Rooms. 43 & 14. 


potent. 10. execute 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR. 


| PIANOS 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


28 & 80 St., 
Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


 ‘UNEQUALLED IN 


: Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability 
22 and 24 Kast Baltimore St- 


New Yorx: 148 Fifth Avenue. 
Wapittworon: 817 Market Space. 
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